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SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR CERTIFICATED 
PERSONNEL IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1951 


JAMES C. STONE, Consultant in Teacher Education, 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 


QO California is training only two elementary candidates for 
every five that are needed, but is training five secondary 
candidates for every two that are needed. 


QO California colleges and universities will graduate one-third 
more elementary teachers in 1951 than last year. 


QO Approximately one out of every eleven certificated persons 
now serving in California public schools hold an emergency 
credential. 


QO Nearly seven thousand persons now serving in the public 
schools of this state will not return next fall. 


O The total number of certificated persons employed in the 
public schools of California, 82,868, is the largest number 
in its history. 


These are some of the facts revealed by the third annual study of supply 
and demand of certificated personnel in California made by the Division 
of State Colleges and Teacher Education, repeating and augmenting the 
previous investigations and analyses. 


DEMAND FoR CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


The third annual study of supply and demand of certificated per- 
sonnel ! in California, covering the school year 1950-51, has employed the 
procedure used in the studies for the past two years.? Three measures of 
demand for certificated personnel have been used: (1) the number and 
types of credentials actually in use in each county of the state, determined 
by a survey made through the offices of the county superintendents of 
schools; (2) the demand for various types of certificated persons as re- 
ported by placement bureaus; and (3) estimates of the number of new 
certificated persons needed to replace the deceased and the retired, and 
of the number needed to take care of the increasing school population. 
~The term certificated personnel or certificated persons, as used in this study, includes class- 
room teachers, supervisors, administrators, and other persons employed in positions requiring certi- 
fication. Whenever the term teacher is used, it refers to classroom teachers only. 

2 James C. Stone and Aubrey A. Douglass, ‘‘Teacher Supply and Demand,’’ California Schools, 


XX (April, 1949), 89-103; James C. Stone and Aubrey A. Douglass, ‘“Teacher Supply and Demand 
in California, 1950,” California Schools, XXI (May, 1950), 113-134. 
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1. Reports from County Superintendents of Schools 


The present demand for certificated school personnel is indicated by 
the number of certificated persons currently employed on the basis of the 
various types of credentials. The proportion of persons now serving on 
emergency credentials indicates the extent to which the demand in the 
several teaching and nonteaching fields exceeds the supply of fully quali- 
fied persons. Each county superintendent of schools reported the certifi- 
cated personnel employed in his county on October 31, 1950, according 
to the type of credential held. Since many persons hold several creden- 
tials, all of which may be on file in the county office, the county super- 
intendents were directed to list each certificated person according to the 
credential category from which he derived half or more of his October 
salary. Table 1 shows the number of certificated persons employed on 
regular and emergency credentials on October 31, 1950. 

The total number of certificated persons employed in the public 
school system of California, as reported on October 31, 1950 (Table 1), is 
8 per cent greater than the number reported on the same date in 1949. 
The 1950-51 total is 82,868, an increase of 4,799 over the 1949-50 figure. 
The number now serving on emergency credentials is 7,273 (9 per cent 
of the total), a decrease of 3,374 from the 1949-50 total of 10,647 (14 
per cent of the total). Of the 7,273 persons reported as employed on emer- 
gency credentials this year, 5,435 were teachers in elementary schools. 
Although county superintendents of schools reported an increase of 1,380 
in the total number of elementary school teachers employed, as many as 
one-third (2,503) of the emergency elementary teachers reported last 
year had been replaced by holders of regular credentials. However, the 
large number of elementary school teachers yet serving on emergency 
credentials this year (5,435) reveals the continued seriousness of the 
demand for fully qualified elementary teachers. 

The number of emergency credentials of various types in use on 
October 31, 1950, as compared to the total of each type in use, ranged 
from 28 to 2 per cent, as follows: education of the mentally retarded, 28 
per cent; health and development, 26 per cent; general elementary, 14 
per cent; child welfare and supervision of attendance, 12 per cent; kinder- 
garten-primary, 9 per cent; school psychometrist, 8 per cent; school 
psychologist, 7 per cent; elementary school supervision, elementary school 
administration and miscellaneous types of special secondary credentials, 
each 6 per cent; special subject supervision, 5 per cent; homemaking edu- 
cation and general secondary, each 4 per cent. In all other fields 2 per cent 
or less of those employed were serving on emergency credentials. 

Figure 1 shows the number of teachers employed on emergency and 
regular credentials authorizing teaching service in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during the school years 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51. In 
the secondary school (requiring the general secondary, special secondary, 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL EMPLOYED ON REGULAR AND 
EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS, OCTOBER 31, 1950, BY TYPE OF CREDENTIAL 


Number employed Percentaan 
Type of Credential — 
On On 
Total regular | emergency yore metre A 


credentials} credentials 


In TEACHING FIELDS: 


Provisional kindergarten-primary---.--.-_-___----- 225 225 ae ie 
Kemdergarten-prmary. 2 3 coco ececsc 3,471 3,150 321 9 
Provisional genera) elementary _._......._____---_- 2,370 2,370 pe ae 
General elementary... ......... 2.6.6. nnncacn-se 33,242 28,128 5,114 14 
damian Hig GGhOGl= «= 32s crane 2,152 2,151 1 0 
Special secondary (total)-_-..........-.---.------- 9,476 9,187 839 4 
MRI ree i a ee ait is ees ca 408 406 2 0 
SI rca a he he oe a ti eg sg ae 742 7Al 1 0 
Business edueation...............2......6..s--.+-s< 713 705 8 1 
ESTO! 2 0 ENE a ne OREO PR hes eR eRe 1,138 1,096 42 4 
pO ST eee eee oe ee he» 1,193 1,185 8 1 
a eee ae eee 248 246 2 1 
Mentally retarded, education of________._____-_- 821 588 233 28 
DE ER eee a Seer oeneenerne: 1,238 1,227 11 1 
Physicial education (men)__......__-_-_-_____--- 850 848 2 0 
Physical education (women)___________________- 863 854 9 1 
een a eee PE eee ee 101 101 _ 0 
OEE OS EEE as SE eee 203 200 3 1 
a ee ee ae eee eee 843 832 11 1 
Other special secondary fields__.._____________-- 115 108 7 6 
General secondare....-- 55 no cennsnscncwn 19,210 18,426 784 4 
IONE NNN ands ng en wa tee 975 975 ee 0 
SARIN CRUE TO eh wean 4,661 4,565 96 2 
Total (in teaching fields) _...._..____________- 75,782 69,127 6,655 9 

In NoNTEACHING FIELDS: 
Blementary supervision... ........................ 418 395 23 6 
Secondary supervision...........-.-.........-<-... 169 168 1 0 
PPGCIAE SUPCHGISION = — 5 ccc ence swesweand 257 243 14 5 
Elementary administration_________-_____-_-____-_- 2,321 2,171 150 6 
Secondary administration............._.._--_----- 1,536 1,512 24 2 
General administration... .....................<<- 568 565 3 1 
Child welfare and supervision of attendance__---_-__-_- 285 251 34 12 
Health and development-_-__.........._.-_--..-_-- 1,371 1,014 357 26 
Sehool peychologis6... = 2 sce oeecccescccccue os = 96 89 7 7 
Beboot psyohometrist: ... = oo ceccanecs acaceces 65 60 5 8 
Total (in nonteaching fields)_....._._._______- 7,086 6,468 618 9 
GRAND ROPii sao os es esc cose sees 82,868 75,595 7,273 9 


1 “Special Service’’ types include special secondary credentials for teaching the blind, the deaf, 
and the partially sighted, for correction of speech defects, for teaching lip reading, and similar service. 


junior high schoo] or junior college credentials) approximately one out 
of every 10 teachers held an emergency credential in 1948-49; one out of 
every 20 teachers held an emergency credential in 1949-50; and one out 
of every 30 teachers holds an emergency in 1950-51. In the elementary 
school (requiring the kindergarten-primary or general elementary cre- 
dentials) one out of every four teachers held an emergency credential in 
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1948-49; one out of every five teachers held an emergency credential in 
1949-50; and one out of every seven teachers holds an emergency cre- 
dential in 1950-51. 

The waning need for emergency personnel is also indicated by the 
marked decrease in the number of emergency credentials issued and the 
proportionate increase in the number of regular credentials issued, as 
reported in the October, 1950, issue of California Schools. During the 
school year 1949-50, the Credentials Office issued 23 per cent (3,909) 
fewer emergency credentials than during the school year 1948-49. During 
this same period, the number of regular credentials issued increased 20 
per cent (3,441). This is the second year that figures have revealed a 
decrease in the number of emergency credentials issued. This probably 
indicates that the peak in the employment of personnel with substandard 
training was reached during the school year 1948-49. The employment 
of persons with emergency credentials should continue to decline, unless 
the present national emergency creates a greater drain upon the state’s 
resources of fully qualified personnel. 

Table 2 shows the number of persons employed on regular and emer- 
gency credentials in regular and substitute positions. The number serving 
as substitutes (5,047) is nearly the same as the number reported last year 
(4,909). It is obvious, then, that the increase in the number of teachers 
employed in 1950 over 1949 was almost entirely an increase in the total 
number of teachers employed in regular positions. The figures in Table 2, 
when compared with similar figures for last year, show that the number 


1James C. Stone, ‘‘Certification in California Public Schools, 1949-50,’’ California Schools, 
XXI (October, 1950), Table 1, p. 348. 
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Figure 1. Number of teachers employed on credentials authorizing 
service in elementary and secondary schools and percentages of emer- 
gency credentials, 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN REGULAR AND 
SUBSTITUTE POSITIONS, ON REGULAR AND EMERGENCY 
CREDENTIALS, OCTOBER 31, 1950 


Employed on | Employed on 


Fields and positions Total regular emergency 
credentials credentials 


In TEACHING FIELDS: 


Employed in regular positions___...-_----------- 70,777 65,278 5,500 
Employed in substitute positions. _.-....._------- 5,004 3,849 1,155 
Total persons employed in teaching fields - - - - - -- 75,782 69,127 6,655 

In NONTEACHING FIELDS: 
Employed in regular positions. __.---__-_-------- 7,043 6,453 590 
Employed in substitute positions._.___-_._.------ 43 15 28 
Total persons employed in nonteaching fields - _-- 7,086 6,468 618 
Total employed in regular positions_-_----_-_------- 77,820 71,730 6,090 
Total employed in substitute positions_-_-__-_-_----- 5,047 3,864 1,183 
Game POMS 8 oes noe ee eee 82,868 75,594 7,273 


of those employed on regular credentials in substitute positions has in- 
creased approximately 500, while the number employed as substitute 
teachers on emergency credentials is practically the same. Increases are 
noted primarily in the two groups serving on regular credentials—those 
in regular positions and those in substitute positions. 

Of the 82,268 certificated persons employed on October 31, 1950, 
there were 10,243 who had not taught in California during the 1948-49 
school year. Of these, 6,1191 were mew California teachers, i.e., those 
teaching for the first time in California public schools, and 4,124 were 
experienced teachers, i.e., those who had not taught in California last year 
but had returned to teaching in California in the fall of 1950. 

The State Teachers’ Retirement System estimated that 6,000 certifi- 
cated persons withdrew from teaching in California during the school year 
1949-50. County superintendents of schools reported that 4,124 teachers 
had returned to teaching during the school year 1950-51. This would indi- 
cate that a number approximately equal to two-thirds of those who had 
withdrawn during 1949-50 returned the following school year. 

The relationship between supply of and demand for certificated per- 
sonnel is not uniform throughout California, but varies considerably ac- 
cording to the locality of employment. Table 3, in which the counties are 
arranged in order of the percentage of personnel employed on the basis of 
emergency credentials, shows clearly that proportionately fewer persons 

1 Orange County, Santa Clara County, and San Francisco County, with sizable teaching per- 
sonnel, were unable to supply these data on ‘‘new”’ teachers and “returned” teachers. This figure, 


therefore, does not include all those reported teaching on October 31, 1950, who were not teaching 
during the 1948-49 school year. 
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with emergency credentials are employed in certain areas of the state 
that are favored in geographic or socioeconomic characteristics, where 
better conditions and higher salaries generally prevail. The greatest per- 
centages of persons with emergency credentials are found in those coun- 
ties that are largely mountainous and rural. 

Consequently, policies for the discontinuance of emergency creden- 
tials cannot operate uniformly over the state as a whole but must be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to recognize a continued need for emergency 
credentials in certain parts of the state, except in some fields in which the 
supply of certificated personnel is obviously adequate. 

The policy of the State Department of Education has been to encour- 
age county boards of education to establish requirements for applicants 
for emergency credentials over and above the state minimum require- 
ments 1 whenever and wherever the supply of fully qualified certificated 
personnel has justified such a policy. At the time of this study, 30 of the 
58 counties reported the adoption of additional requirements. The ma- 
jority of these counties require that all applicants verify the completion of 
at least two years of college training before they will request the issuance 
of an initial emergency kindergarten-primary or emergency general 
elementary credential. A summary of the requirements of these 30 coun- 
ties appears in Table 4. 

Frequently, in the statements of policy received from county super- 
intendents of schools, the desire was expressed to keep persons with 
emergency credentials whose services had been outstanding, if they were 
making a reasonable effort to meet regular credential requirements. Eight 
counties indicated that issuance of emergency general secondary creden- 
tials was requested for substitute work only or when the holder of a special 
secondary credential was needed to perform additional services not 
authorized by his special credential. Other counties either did not require 
the services of teachers on emergency general secondary credentials or did 
not indicate in the reply to the questionnaire the circumstances leading to 
the need for emergency general secondary teachers. 

In addition to stating their requirements for the issuance of emer- 
gency credentials, county superintendents also were requested to indi- 
cate other measures used to promote the professional growth of teachers 
with substandard training. Those measures most frequently named were 
(1) in-service training, (2) extension classes, (3) branch summer schools, 
(4) curriculum workshops, (5) intensified and expanded programs of 
supervision, and (6) the policy of refusing to re-employ an elementary 
teacher unless he secures a provisional credential as soon as qualified and 


1 The California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, sets forth the following minimum 
requirements of applicants for emergency credentials: (Section 605) citizenship in the United States, 
or first papers for naturalization, and minimum age of 18 years; (Section 615) a health certificate, 
and a statement of need signed by the county superintendent of schools indicating that no qualified, 
regularly certificated applicant of the type needed is available and that the applicant, if granted the 
credential applied for, will be employed in a specified position. 
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TABLE 4 


COUNTY REQUIREMENTS, BEYOND STATE REQUIRE- 
MENTS, FOR ISSUANCE AND REISSUANCE OF 
EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS 


Completion 
Completion | Completion of addi- 
of 2 or of 4 years | tional units 
County more years | of training for reissu- 
college and/or ance of 
work experience emergency 
credential 
Los Angeles___________-_- ae x oe 
Santa. Clara... .....=... =. x a ed 
San Diego... ..-..<--==-< x ox x 
MRR eso 5 sa i x a he 
{OL Se See eae x % 
a ee ee) aa x x 
Sacramento._.-_..---_-_-_- | mee x oe 
San Mateo-----.-- : | ae x a 
Presno.....-.-+---- APS x an aes 
Monterey... 2.22.5} x we x 
San Benito--_------_- Pee x oz x 
Lo ean eR. ie x xen 
LO a ea ae z a 
een eo oh Lee x i aa 
Monegan 2... 2 oo x a per 
eregmeuies 625s | a x as 
TS OS reer ne ies | x | a x 
Iminevigh- 2 =. 3 x re aa 
Mendocino... ........-...- | : pe x 
San Bernardino_________- ae x as 
OS EE ee ene : x a 
MEN ooo ns pe ee x ee x 
BE eee ee eee a x x 
Humboldt... ......--....- x ~~ ahs 
Kings... - _ x i 
Madera. -- : 26 x ity aa 
J oO ees , x on x 
Caley ee oa a a x wet me 
Wrgnea = 2 x sa! fa 
El Dorade-__-_- ae x ay x 
Number of counties_-__-_- | 20 10 12 


then embarks upon a program leading to the regular credential. As the 
supply of fully qualified teachers increases, more counties should be able 
to adopt higher standards for requesting the issuance of emergency 
credentials. 


2. Reports from Placement Bureaus 

The 33 placement bureaus maintained by accredited teacher-educa- 
tion institutions of the state and the Los Angeles and San Francisco offices 
of the California Teachers Association Placement Bureau were asked to 
indicate (1) the number of certificated persons placed during the period, 
October 1, 1949, to September 30, 1950; (2) the number of requests for 
such persons; and (3) the number of certificated persons unplaced. On 
the basis of these factors, they were also asked to indicate the fields in 
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which the demand for certificated persons seemed to be critical, those in 
which the supply and demand seemed to balance, and those in which there 
seemed to be an oversupply. Table 5 summarizes their reports. 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS MADE, NUMBER OF APPLICANTS UNPLACED, 
AND NUMBER OF REQUESTS RECEIVED BY PLACEMENT BUREAUS, OCTOBER 
1, 1949, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1950, ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS 


Number of Number of 
applicants applicants 
placed unplaced poe 
requests aie 
Type of credential Holders | 2°lders |! potders | Holders . demand 
of of of of icated _. 
regular | ©™€™ |! regular | ©™€F- per- SupPy 
creden- | ®°2°Y || creden- | 8°2°Y |] sonnel 
dials creden- tials creden- 
tials tials 
In TEACHING FIELDS: 
Kindergarten-primary!___----------- 462 69 67 32 6,330 | Shortage 
General elementary!__-..----------- 3,489 433 441 254 |} 20,664 | Shortage 
Junior high school. ......-.--.--- cae 326 2 122 2 1,130 | Balance 
General secondary (total) ----------- 3,366 69 1,408 81 9,215 
PSS eee ere a ere ree 120 9 49 € 354 | Oversupply 
Business education major-- .---- --- 162 4 92 7 543 | Balance 
MngiehwNGIOl 2c. s-s25-5-- 2-556 519 6 202 8 1,848 | Balance 
Homemaking major-_------------- 41 3 18 2 673 | Shortage 
Industrial arts major------------- 80 5 21 4 544 | Balance 
Language major: 
TSS Gee Seen eee sh eres 35 1 117 | Oversupply 
GIONS ec cee nace eas IGT ccomood | | | ee 27 | Balance 
TERR on esa 7) anes! i a ene 127 | Balance 
IEE oe oro ese 158 3 86 1 344 | Balance 
ther teDPONy) 55 oi ko. sc cst Rew ecmcsleosseose ) | eee 27 
iate-aciente was0r.. = .-.5<..2.... 233 6 105 8 371 | Balance 
Mathematics major_.------------- 249 1 98 2 647 | Balance 
Pisin manor. een 129 2 55 2 442 | Balance 
Physical education major (men)---- 349 6 117 4 651 | Oversupply 
Physical education major (women) - 94 28 | 10 6 643 | Shortage 
Physical science major_---.------- 179 1 75 13 364 | Balance 
Social studies major-_-----.-.----- 819 5 341 8 1,144 | Oversupply 
Rnseth nIer. . = cco cence eco ee 88 1 38 9 179 | Balance 
Other majors (specify) ------------ 58 6 a 170 
Special secondary (total)--..--..---- 1,482 6 847 9 3,628 
LS ee 1 rer SS eee 93 | Shortage 
PEN ese oe hk eccrine ais he i 190 1 257 | Oversupply 
Business:education..............- 124 1 60 3 269 | Balance 
MiOMOMBEIO os coca ct omcccecueas 145 2 49 2 540 | Shortage 
PRUMMINIOUNIAG go Oo en eon 3) a ey A 480 | Balance 
DREAMED occ cok ecac enw ek 31 1 i re 204 | Shortage 
Mentally retarded................ 25 2 | ee 256 | Shortage 
ES ee Bie ae nn net 192 1 11S ae 499 | Oversupply 
Physical education (men)---.-.---- ee 136 2 219 | Oversupply 
Physical education (women) -_------ 228 2 58 1 433 | Shortage 
LSS A a ee ee ee ee ee 46 | Balance 
Boeecinl eerviee’...... os ccc | eee (re 246 | Shortage 
eS Ea er. {| i S| | eee: 4 | Shortage 
Other special secondaries (specify) -- 3 1 eee | ee 82 
sunior (Gere. coc cc mc caee 160 6 88 3 1,315 | Oversupply 
Total (in teaching fields) - _--__- 9,285 588 2,973 381 Il 42,282 
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TABLE 5—Continued 


NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS. MADE, NUMBER OF APPLICANTS UNPLACED, 
AND NUMBER OF REQUESTS RECEIVED BY PLACEMENT BUREAUS, OCTOBER 
1, 1949, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1950, ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS 


Number of Number of 
applicants applicants — 
placed unplaced of 
requests — 
Type of. credential Holders Holders |! tolders | Holders|] , be demand 
of of of of icated to 
regular | ©™®™ |i regular | ©™€?- per- supply 
ereden- | ®°8°Y |! creden- | 8°"°Y || sonnel 
tele creden- tials creden- 
tials tials 
In NONTEACHING FIELDS: 
Elementary supervision ------------- | ee 8 1 224 | Shortage 
Secondary Supervision - ------------- | | See Seen) eee eee 41 | Balance 
Special supervision _---------------- | ee "Peers 186 | Balance 
Elementary administration - - - ---- - - - 216 2 40 5 531 | Shortage 
Secondary administration-_-_--- ------- Relig Pa yn 18 8 195 | Balance 
General administration-------------- | ) || eee 138 | Balance 
Child welfare and attendance - ------- Ot) Sane! . | or 42 | Balance 
Health and development -_----------- i || || See y; | Eee 161 | Shortage 
School psychologist --.-.------------ | | | es 34 | Balance 
School psychometrist--------------- | | a eee 7 2 | eee 18 | Balance 
OS ee ae ee eee |--------|--------]}--------]-------- 20 
Total (in nonteaching fields)...| 686 2 115 14] 1,590 
GRAND TOTAL. ._-----.----- 9,971 590 3,088 395 || 43,872 
| 


1 Holders of provisional credentials are included with those holding regular credentials. 

2 The placement bureaus were asked to include under the heading ‘Special Service”’ those appli- 
cants holding special secondary credentials for teaching the blind, the deaf, and the partially sighted, 
for correction of speech defects, for teaching lip reading, etc. 


Demand exceeds supply for certificated persons in the fields of 
kindergarten-primary teaching, elementary school teaching, elementary 
school supervision, elementary school administration, and secondary 
school teaching in the fields of homemaking, agriculture, librarianship, 
girls’ physical education, health and development, special education in- 
cluding instruction of the mentally retarded, and vocational arts. This is 
the third year that these fields have been reported as fields of shortage. 
The reports of the placement bureaus, which list the fields of greatest 
shortage, are in essential agreement with those of the county superin- 
tendents of schools, which list the per cent of teachers employed on 
emergency credentials. 

The fields of physical science and industrial arts, where the demand 
for teachers seemed critical last year, are now reported “in balance.” 

An oversupply of candidates was available for employment in junior 
college teaching and in secondary school teaching requiring major prepa- 
ration in the fields of French, social studies, boys’ physical education, art, 


3—42931 
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and music. With two exceptions, art and music, there seemed to be an 
oversupply in the same fields last year. 

The total number of candidates listed by the placement offices as 
unplaced was 3,483. Of these, 3,088 held regular credentials and 395 held 
emergency credentials. In this year’s report, the placement offices were 
asked also to state the reasons for their inability to place candidates. The 
numbers of candidates unplaced for various reasons are as follows: 

746 were prepared in fields in which there was an oversupply 

659 were not willing to accept positions beyond localized geographic 
limitations 

380 were not well recommended because of physical defects, emotional 
instability, or undesirable personality characteristics 

307 were anxious to continue professional training 

275 were weak in professional preparation 

143 were unable to be placed for a variety of personal factors such as 
health, age, race, and entry into the military service 

136 were accepted for positions outside the teaching profession 

123 were married and preferred to devote full time to household re- 
sponsibilities 

235 were listed under the heading, “‘no report available” 

479 were not accounted for in any way 

Probably this latter group includes the 395 who were listed by the 
placement offices as “‘unplaced holders of emergency credentials.” Since 
present regulations governing the issuance of emergency credentials re- 
quire that an applicant secure the offer of a specified position before the 
credential may be granted, it is difficult to account for this large number. 
It is probable, however, that candidates obtaining such emergency posi- 
tions failed to notify the placement offices that they had secured employ- 
ment. 

3. Additional Certificated Personnel Needed 

The Bureau of Education Research of the State Department of Edu- 
cation estimates that, because of increased enrollment, California will need 
2,195 additional certificated personnel in the school year 1951-52, a de- 
crease of 787 over the number needed during the current year. The reduc- 
tion in the number of additional certificated persons needed is the result 
of a decline in the rate of increase in school enrollment. Total enrollment 
in all regular grades on October 31, 1950, represents an increase of 4.6 
per cent over that of October 31, 1949. The increase for 1949 over 1948 
was 8.6 per cent. 

The State Teachers’ Retirement System estimates that 6,700 addi- 
tional certificated persons will be needed to replace those lost to the pro- 
fession during the year. The total number of additional persons needed 
next year is estimated to be 8,895. Table 6 shows how these totals are 
divided between the elementary and secondary schools. 
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The data in Table 6 indicate why three-fourths of the 8,895 addi- 
tional certificated persons needed in California next year are required at 
the elementary school level, while only one-fourth will be needed at the 
secondary school level. 

The State Teachers’ Retirement System estimates that retirement will 
remove 1,200 persons from the schools, that death will take 500 more, and 
that 5,000 will withdraw from the profession in California. The number 
of persons estimated to retire this year is 400 less than last year, and the 
anticipated number of resignations this year is 1,000 less than last year. 
Because of the increased cost of living, many of those eligible to retire 
and many who would like to resign cannot afford to do so. 

For the past two years, the Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education, in co-operation with the State Teachers’ Retirement System, 
has conducted an investigation to learn why so many people leave the 
teaching profession in California each year. Each teacher requesting the 
return of retirement contributions because of withdrawal from the pro- 
fession before becoming eligible for retirement, was asked by question- 
naire to indicate (1) the amount and kind of his teaching experience, (2) 
the type of credential held, (3) his age, and (4) his reason for withdrawing 
from teaching. In order to assure the teachers that their replies to these 
questionnaires would not affect the action taken on their applications for 
withdrawal of retirement contributions, they were not required to sign 
the replies. However, out of a two-year total of 5,000, only 58 per cent 
replied. 

Of those answering, 40 per cent reported that their last year of teach- 
ing had been during the school year 1948-49, and 32 per cent reported 
1949-50 as their last year of teaching. While 57 per cent held regular cre- 
dentials, the remaining 43 per cent held emergency credentials. Sixty- 
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TABLE 6 


ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 
NEEDED, BY SCHOOL LEVEL, 1950-51 


For replacement of those removed 
from the profession —— 
Level increased Total 
* 
By By By enrollment 
death retirement | resignation 
Elementary school - ----------- 250 600 4,000 1,894 6,744 
Secondary school-_---_--------- 250 600 1,000 301 2,151 
RI St rain oi ee 500 1,200 5,000 2,195 8,895 


* Elementary school estimate is based on an expected enrollment increase of 5 per cent and a 
pupil-teacher ratio of 34 to 1; the secondary school estimate is based on an expected enrollment in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent and a pupil-teacher ratio of 25 to 1. See “Enrollment in California Public 
Schools, October 31, 1950,’’ California Schools, XXII (February, 1951), 29-44. 
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seven per cent were elementary teachers, one-third of whom had taught 
at the kindergarten-primary level. Fifty-four per cent had taught in Cali- 
fornia from 1 to 3 years. Thirty per cent reported a total of one to three 
years of teaching experience; 24 per cent had had ten years of teaching 
experience. Twenty-four per cent were between 25 and 29 years of age 
at the time they requested return of their retirement contributions, 19 
per cent were between 30 and 34 years of age; and 15 per cent were 
between 40 and 50 years of age. The reasons most frequently stated for 
withdrawing from teaching were given as follows: maternity, 18 per cent; 
marriage, 17 per cent; and moving out of California, 16 per cent. 

A random sampling of the applications for return of contributions 
in the office of the State Teachers’ Retirement System, taken from those 
of the group who did not reply to the questionnaire, indicates that they 
were teachers on emergency credentials who had taught one or two years 
in California and were returning home. Most of them were teachers 35 to 
40 years of age who had found it would take longer than they had antici- 
pated to meet the standards for a regular California credential, which is a 
prerequisite for classification as a permanent employee. Since most of this 
group had had several years of teaching experience before coming to 
California, they were returning to their home states where they already 
had permanent status. 

This factor of emigration as one of the principal reasons for with- 
drawal does not appear in other recent studies.! The follow-up study of 
teachers withdrawing from the profession is being continued. The results 
of future surveys may reveal other reasons. 

As indicated in the following tabulation,” the annual number of births 
in California has nearly doubled during the ten-vear period 1941 to 1950. 


Number of 
births 

Year in California 
1941 125,052 
ERS Rete 153,120 
1943 173,103 
| OLE See ee eee cee 176,988 
Ne ae 182,111 
NOE Se Se See 217,222 
a ee ee meee 243,808 
| me 25 8).5) C5. 
1° |: ee eneeeeecemerens) 10) 00.0, 
1) eee eee 223,344 


1 Myron Moskowitz, ‘‘Emergency and Provisionally Credentialed Elementary School Teachers 
in California.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1949. 

Report of Survey of Certificated Employees in Californic Public Schools, 1946-47. Prepared 
by Bureau of Education Research, Sacramento, California: California State Department of Educa- 
tion, May, 1948. 

Both of these studies show marriage, maternity, and entry into another occupation, in that 
order, as the reasons for withdrawal from teaching. 

2 Letter from Paul W. Shipley, Chief, Bureau of Records and Statistics, California State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, to National Education Association, January 12, 1951. 
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During this period there has been an increase in the annual number of 
births up through the year 1949. In 1950, there was a decrease of nearly 
20,000. This rapid increase in the annual number of births, and the high 
rate of migration to California during this same period, accounts in large 
measure for the critical shortage of elementary teachers today and pos- 
sible shortage of secondary teachers beginning about 1956. The present 
national emergency, which is resulting in the re-establishment of Cali- 
fornia’s defense industries and the expansion and reactivation of its military 
installations, may sharply increase the immigration rate. Experience dur- 
ing and following World War II indicates that the families which immi- 
grate are largely those made up of young adults with young children. This 
immigration will complicate further California’s. educational problems, 
particularly its need for qualified teachers. 


THE SUPPLY OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


What are the sources of supply from which California may obtain the 
8,895 certificated persons needed to fill vacancies when school opens next 
fall? The major groups that may be expected to help meet the demand are 
(1) candidates training in California institutions who will obtain creden- 
tials this year; (2) out-of-state-trained teachers; and (3) additional emer- 
gency personnel. 


1. Graduates of California Teacher-Education Institutions 


Each of the 33 accredited teacher-education institutions in California 
was asked to estimate the number of candidates for credentials expected 
to complete training during the calendar year 1951. Table 8 gives the 
estimated number according to types of credentials and the increase in 
per cent over the estimated number reported last year. 

The total number of candidates for credentials who expect to com- 
plete their training in 1951, as shown in Table 7, is 10,095, an increase of 
19 per cent over the total number reported in preparation in 1950, and 
an increase of 171 per cent over the total number trained in 1941, which 
usually has been considered a normal year. Of the 10,095 new candidates, 
975 intend to enter administration, supervision, or other nonteaching posi- 
tions; 9,120 are expected to qualify for credentials authorizing them to 
teach. Of this number, 4,179 will qualify for elementary teaching creden- 
tials and 4,941 will qualify for secondary teaching credentials. California 
is training one-and-one-fifth times as many secondary school teachers as 
elementary school teachers, in the face of a demand in the elementary field 
over three times as great as that in the secondary field. The increase in the 
number of candidates for secondary teaching credentials in 1951 over the 
1950 total is 4 per cent, while the increase in the number of candidates for 
elementary teaching credentials is 33 per cent. This is an encouraging 
trend. 
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The numbers of persons expected to obtain credentials of certain 
types during the calendar year 1951, as shown in Table 7, reveal large 


increases over the previous year, as follows: — 
Type of Credential of Increase 
Provisional Kindergarten-Primary __._._....-.----..---.--------------------—--------- 2,500 
Provisional General Elementary —___________. 2,700 
General Secondary 
Art claictea attbisrabicaiitatbe liao tin dale tes ae 
LED STAT LEON TONER RAT AL OS 
ER TT EE RN os NO 167 
SRST Say noises Coen Dene ss aad ald seta catia he sien cates 63 
ha ache cosh slaacebogaiediusa inden eaaase tae 4 
Seecch —__. ‘sina 
Special Secondary 
LT ET TEE 
Special Service — NE ee ee eT es Men PS _ 116 
Junior College —..... —— 
SEE IE DALTON TAI hie aie ee 
Admingwrstiion —__§$._____. oh 46 
Child Welfare and Supervision of Attendance...» 77 
LEILA LORS OT 130 
School Psychometrist he 321 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Significant decreases are shown (Table 7) in the number expected 
to receive secondary credentials in the fields of business education, 40 
per cent; physical education, women, 35 per cent; music, 33 per cent; 
physical education, men, 30 per cent; art, 25 per cent; speech arts, 21 
per cent; physical science, 16 per cent; industrial arts, 14 per cent; and 
vocational arts, 11 per cent. 

These data of Table 7 considered together with those of Table 5 show 
clearly that for the school year 1951-52, California may expect the follow- 
ing developments: 


An even larger oversupply of regularly credentialed junior high, 
high school, and junior college teachers of all academic subjects 
and of most special subjects, and of supervisors and administrators 
in secondary schools. 

A continued shortage of teachers in the specialized fields of agri- 
culture, homemaking, education of the mentally retarded, and 
special services for physically handicapped pupils, despite the large 
increase in the number being prepared; and a very critical shortage 
of kindergarten-primary and elementary school teachers. 

A continued shortage of qualified school psychologists and 
psychometrists, and workers in child welfare and supervision of 
attendance, since the large percentage gains in these fields repre- 
sent only small numbers of candidates. 


An increasing number of candidates are preparing for the general 
secondary credential in preference to the special secondary credential. 
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The number of candidates expecting to receive the general secondary 
credential increased 16 per cent, while the number of candidates for 
special secondary credentials decreased 9 per cent. This decrease is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the subject fields of art, business education, indus- 
trial arts, music, and boys’ and girls’ physical education. This trend is in 
accord with the prevailing practices of many large urban high school 
districts to employ only those who hold the general secondary credential. 
Two recently published reports name several institutions whose candidates 
are fulfilling requirements for the general secondary rather than a special 
secondary credential. 

When the 33 teacher-education institutions were asked to estimate the 
total number of candidates expected to complete preparation for cre- 
dentials, they were requested to separate those expecting to secure cre- 
dentials upon direct application to the Credentials Office from those 
expecting to secure credentials upon the recommendation of the insti- 
tution. 

Of the total candidates reported, 71 per cent expect to receive cre- 
dentials upon the recommendation of the institution. Some of the institu- 
tions were unable or reluctant to estimate the number who expect to apply 
directly to the Credentials Office. 

It is natural, perhaps, for institutions to be more interested in those 
candidates who follow the teacher-training pattern of the institution, and 
for them to expect those who have taken more courses to be better pre- 
pared. There is some evidence, however, which makes it possible to ques- 
tion this point of view entertained by some of the training institutions. 
The Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education queried a repre- 
sentative sampling of 100 administrators concerning the comparative 
qualifications of the candidate who secures his credential upon the recom- 
mendation of the institution and the one who receives his credential upon 
direct application. 

In answer to the question, “When you employ beginning teachers 
who were trained in California, do you inquire whether or not they have 
a ‘direct application’ credential or a ‘recommended’ credential?”, 90 per 
cent said “No.” Those who answered “Yes” reported it made no appre- 
ciable difference in their evaluation of the applicant’s qualifications. Ad- 
ministrators who made a practice of carefully supervising the work of 
beginning teachers during their first year of teaching stated that they 
were unaware of any distinction between those who were recommended 
by the institution or those who made direct application to the Credentials 
Office for their credential. A similar survey among placement directors 
revealed essentially the same conclusions. Evidence presented by both 


1 John A. Hockett, ‘Some Trends in Teacher Education at U.C.L.A.” The Los Angeles School 
Journal, XXXIV, No. 6 (December 11, 1950), 10. 

State Department of Education, ‘“‘Report for Governor’s Council, January 29, 1951” (mimeo- 
graphed), cites a similar trend at Fresno State College, p. 15. 
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TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES FOR CREDENTIALS COMPLETING TRAINING IN 
1951, AS REPORTED BY TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, ACCORDING 
TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS AND METHOD OF APPLICATION 
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Candidates who will apply to 
State Board of Education for 


Credentials, 1951 Percentage 
of increase 
Type of credential or decrease 
On recom- By compared 
mendation deeait Total with 1950 
of : A 
institution application 
PREPARATION IN TEACHING FIELDS: 
Provisional kindergarten- primary - - oe 25 25 2,500 
Kindergarten-primary.......--.-.-.--.---- | 356 105 461 28 
Provisional general elementary --- _- _- ST pore 168 168 2,700 
General elementary ------------ _| 2,575 950 3,525 27 
Junior high school____-_-_------- a 94 55 149 Yj 
General secondary (total) ------- : | 1,946 718 2,664 16 
ASG MMGIOP = oo. Seas atta ael 92 27 119 59 
Muginess education... === 2s. .<..-5<--< | 116 65 181 2 
Oe 2 261 96 357 6 
Homemaking major_-------- 15 8 23 77 
Industrial arts major-_-_-_---_--- Cease 17 ‘i 24 167 
Language major (total)______-- 119 36 155 12 
| soe i nS | 32 7 39 63 
LESS SE TAS Sey ee ee Jai 8 5 13 44 
TOES ee ele ee anes ool 5 | 3 8 0 
CESS SRS See eee es 73 18 91 -—7 
Lo SS a ee ree Enemas = 1 3 4 33 
Life science major __--_- : esc 183 49 232 30 
Mathematics major--------- - = -| 125 50 175 17 
Diume maser... -.-...=-=.=- 2 =e) 61 32 93 12 
Physical education major (men) - = nine 140 96 236 24 
Physical education major (women) ___---- | 49 11 60 16 
Physical science major -- - - - - ee 92 40 132 —16 
Social studies major__--__---__-_.------| 505 166 671 1 
Speech major------------ eee ee eee | 98 17 115 89 
0 EE Se ne ee a 73 18 91 507 
Special Secondary (total) - yo Ee Sete : aN 1,381 585 1,966 —9 
Agriculture _______- Le oe ee | 45 3 48 37 
2 ee | 175 14 189 —25 
Business Education - - 76 6 82 —40 
Homemaking - - - - -- 91 12 103 3 
Industrial arts -_ — _ - -- : sarees re 244 2 246 —14 
Librarianship - - - _ ------ a eye | A ee er 16 —30 
Mentally Retarded --- ------ | 68 120 188 717 
2 ee ee 155 15 170 —33 
Physical education (men)- --__ : | 274 21 295 —30 
Physical education (women) - _______ -__-| 93 9 102 —35 
CER EIO AUG eS eae ae SA tirerear | 27 3 30 —21 
Mrieripl Berard? so oe oe csemen. Ue | 107 59 166 116 
Vocational arts. .........-.:=.. REE ETS |e mae Ces ene 317 317 —11 
Other special secondary fields__________- | 10 + 14 * 
PURO MBI cle eee sie ol 134 28 162 35 
Total (in teaching fields) __________- 6,486 2,634 9,120 16 
PREPARATION IN NONTEACHING FIELDs: 
Elementary supervision _ _ ------_- | 79 20 99 
Secondary supervision_-_--_______ 19 9 28 107 
Special] supervision ________- 17 9 26 
Elementary administration _ 246 53 299 
Secondary administration.-._-_-________--} 204 37 241 46 
General administration.._____._..__.____-! 81 21 ! 102 
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TABLE 7—Continued 


Candidates who will apply to 

State Board of Education for 
Credentials, 1951 Percentage 
of increase 
Type of credential or decrease 
On recom- By compared 
—- dieast Total with 1950 

institution application 
Child welfare and supervision of attend- 

Na a es bg en ee a pe , 15 8 23 77 
School psychologist _..-..---.---------- 2 6 33 39 130 
School psychometrist ---_---------------- 58 60 118 321 

Total (in nonteaching fields) - -- __-_- 725 250 975 71 
GRAN ROPAE = «oe oso ce ecnssacsacsees 7,211 2,884 10,095 20 


1 Under the heading ‘Special Service’’ are included students completing preparation for special 
secondary credentials for teaching the blind, the deaf, and the partially sighted, for correction of 
speech defects, for teaching lip reading, etc. 


placement directors and administrators leads to the conclusion that the 
personal qualifications of the applicant and his general competence, not the 
pattern of training as represented in the method of application for his 
credential, are the important factors in determining employability. 

The state colleges report that 4,042 candidates expect to complete 
requirements for credentials this year, representing 12 per cent of the total 
1950 fall enrollment.! The University of California (all campuses) reports 
2,499 candidates, representing 6 per cent of its total enrollment. Private 
institutions report that 3,544, or 11 per cent, of their enrollees expect to 
complete requirements for credentials. Candidates for California teaching 
credentials comprise 10 per cent of the total enrollment in California’s 
institutions. This is an increase of 3 per cent over the 1950 proportion. 

The total enrollment in all California teacher-education institutions 
this year is 106,045, a decrease of 6 per cent over the total reported last 
year. This 6 per cent decrease in California college enrollment cor- 
responds to a 6.6 per cent decrease in all collegiate institution enrollments 
as reported in a recent national study.” 

Table 8 shows the number of candidates being prepared for the vari- 
ous kinds of credentials by each of the 33 teacher-education institutions. 
The colleges and universities are listed in rank order according to the 
number of candidates expected to complete training during the calendar 
year 1951. The University of California, Los Angeles, is first, with 1,453 
candidates, followed by the University of Southern California, with 1,299; 


1 “Registration Data for California Institutions of Collegiate Grade, Fall, 1950,” California 


Schools, XXII, No. 3 (March, 1951), 68-72. 
2 Robert C. Story, ‘‘1950 Fall College Enrollment,’”’ Higher Education, Vol. VII, No. 8 (Decem- 


ber 15, 1950), 85-87. 
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San Francisco State College, 1,083; San Jose State College, 770; Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 682; Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, 528; and Sacramento State College, 426. 

This year 1,652, or 20 per cent, more teachers will be prepared than 
during 1950. The 1951 total is twice as great as that of only two years ago. 
These increases are largely due to the recruitment practices of the col- 
leges, universities, and junior colleges of California. In large measure, the 
increase has been at the desired level. Of the 1,652 additional teachers who 
will complete credential requirements in 1951, two out of every three will 
complete requirements for elementary teaching credentials. In two years 
the number of elementary school teachers trained in California institu- 
tions has increased 156 per cent. Because of the anticipated oversupply of 
secondary school teachers reported in the two previous year’s surveys, 
many of the colleges and universities have attempted to interest secondary 
education students in the field of elementary education. However, only 
ten institutions—the University of Southern California, San Diego State 
College, San Jose State College, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, Santa Barbara College of the University of California, Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts, Mount Saint Mary’s College, Fresno 
State College, Humboldt State College, and University of Redlands— 
reported a decrease in secondary education graduates for 1951. 

Figure 3 shows the number of elementary and secondary school 
teachers being prepared by each of the teacher-education institutions in 
California. 

In a recent study of teacher preparation in California, the Personnel 
Division of the Los Angeles City Schools estimated that over half (54 
per cent) of all candidates who completed requirements for elementary 
credentials in 1950 were trained in institutions in or near Los Angeles, and 
that “very likely a large majority gained their student teaching experience 
in the Los Angeles City Schools.” 4 

In addition to the number of elementary candidates, there was an 
equal number of secondary teachers who gained their student teaching 
experience in the Los Angeles City Schools. More candidates are now 
seeking student teaching experience than can be properly placed in such 
assignments. This overcrowding of student teaching facilities has been 
studied by the California Council on Teacher Education, and plans are 
being formulated by some institutions to extend the geographic area avail- 
able for directed teaching. This is being accomplished by the decentraliza- 
tion of directed teaching. This program, which includes the assignment of 
students for directed teaching on an off-campus, full-time, internship basis, 
has the unqualified endorsement of the Division of State Colleges and 
Teacher Education. 


1 “Selection of Elementary Teachers for the Los Angeles City Schools,’’ Personnel Division, 
Los Angeles City Schools, January 15, 1951 (mimeographed). 
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What will be the relationship of supply to demand for the school year 
1951-52? The anticipated supply of 4,577 new certificated persons at the 
elementary level, as shown in Figure 3, includes 486 candidates for the 
kindergarten-primary credential, 3,693 candidates for the general ele- 
mentary credential, 99 candidates for the elementary supervision creden- 
tial, and 299 candidates for the elementary administration credential 
(Table 8). The anticipated total of 5,210 certificated persons at the sec- 
ondary level includes 149 candidates for the junior high school credential, 
2,664 candidates for the general secondary credential, 1,966 candidates 
for special secondary credentials, 162 candidates for the junior college cre- 
dential, 28 candidates for the secondary school supervision credential and 
241 candidates for the secondary school administration credential. 

The trained personnel needed to serve in the public school system of 
California, in addition to elementary and secondary school teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors, are general administrators, special super- 
visors, and specialized workers such as psychologists and psychometrists, 
child welfare and attendance supervisors, and nurses, as well as teachers 
of adult classes. Therefore, to the anticipated total of 4,577 elementary and 
5,210 secondary certificated personnel should be added 102 candidates for 
the general administration credential, 26 candidates for the special subject 
supervision credential, 118 candidates for the school psychometrist cre- 
dential, 39 for the school psychologist credential, and 102 for the child 
welfare and supervision of attendance credential, making a total of 10,095 
who will complete preparation for credentials in 1951. 

When the total number of credential candidates completing prepara- 
tion in California teacher-education institutions this year is compared 
with the 8,895 certificated personnel who will be needed, as shown in 
Table 6, it would appear that these institutions are preparing 1,200 more 
teachers than will actually be needed. Nevertheless, because of the dis- 
parities in the supply-demand relationships for elementary and secondary 
teachers, this total surplus is apparent rather than actual. 

A comparison of the number of elementary and secondary candidates 
being prepared with the number of new elementary and secondary candi- 
dates who will be needed, as shown in Figure 4, indicates that, in reality, 
two elementary credential candidates are being prepared for every five 
who are needed, whereas five secondary credential candidates are being 
trained for every two new positions that will be available. Although the 
supply-demand relationship at the elementary level has improved as much 
as 50 per cent, at the secondary level the supply exceeds the demand to 
an even greater proportion than last year. 

This estimate of the relationship of supply to demand for the school 
year 1951-52 (Figure 3), is based on the assumptions that all reported 
credential candidates will actually complete their training, that all new 
credential holders will find positions in California’s public schools, and 
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that each of the 7,273 persons presently employed on emergency creden- 
tials will continue to teach next year, either by securing another emer- 
gency credential or qualifying for a regular credential. 

As previously indicated, 4,941 of the total number expected to secure 
teaching credentials will obtain secondary credentials, while the esti- 
mated number of new secondary teachers needed is only approximately 
2,000. Thus, if all new teachers graduated by California institutions are 
to serve in the public schools of California next year, approximately 3,000 
of the secondary teaching candidates either must replace holders of emer- 
gency secondary credentials or seek employment in the elementary 
schools. Only a few hundred can be expected to replace presently em- 
ployed emergency secondary teachers, since a majority of the 1,124 sec- 
ondary teachers reported by county superintendents of schools as 
employed on emergency credentials are serving as substitute or part-time 
teachers. The several hundred who are serving as full-time teachers are, 
for the most part, teaching in the more remote geographic areas of the 
state. If his teaching services are required on the emergency basis, the 
holder of the general secondary credential could teach in an elementary 
school on the basis of an emergency kindergarten-primary or general ele- 
mentary credential, or he could, by completing an additional six semester 
hours, qualify for a regular elementary credential under what is popu- 
larly referred to as the “conversion clause.” 1 

For the vast majority of the excess number of general secondary cre- 
dential candidates, the realistic approach to the problem of securing 
employment is to qualify for a regular elementary credential by com- 
pleting additional pertinent training under the “conversion clause.” At 
the present time only ten institutions in California are offering summer 
school courses specifically designed to prepare candidates holding the 
general secondary credential for elementary school teaching. These insti- 
tutions are: College of the Pacific, Dominican College, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Humboldt State College, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 
State College, Long Beach State College, Mills College, San Diego State 
College, and Whittier College. 

For the third consecutive year a study of the anticipated supply- 
demand relationship has revealed that the surplus of secondary candidates 
is increasing while the acute shortage of elementary candidates continues 
to exist. In an effort to determine how much longer this situation might 
be expected to continue, each institution was asked to indicate the number 
of elementary and secondary candidates in preparation, exclusive of those 
qualifying for credentials during the calendar year 1951. The results are 
shown in Table 9. These figures seem to indicate that it will be at least two 


1 “An applicant who holds a regular general secondary credential may be granted a regular 
general elementary credential for a one-year period upon the completion of six semester hours in a 
course, or courses in methods of teaching basic elementary school subjects, curriculum and directed 
teaching.’’—California Admin. Code, Title 5, Education, Sec. 231 (c), p. 52. 
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TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN CALIFORNIA TEACHER- 
EDUCATION CURRICULUMS, EXCLUSIVE OF THOSE WHO WILL 
QUALIFY FOR CREDENTIALS IN 1951, ACCORDING TO THE 
TYPE OF CREDENTIAL FOR WHICH THEY ARE PREPARING 


: ae «2 | Graduate 
Type of credential Juniors! Seniors pine sen Total 

Kindergarten-primary--_------------ 539 224 79 842 
General elementary --__---_------- 2,854 1,320 364 4,538 
Junior high school-_--.-.----------- 80 47 7 134 
General secondary - - - ---- pe eee 1,483 1,144 456 3,083 
Special secondary_.-.--_-_-----_--- 1,063 686 104 1,853 
RC rea eee 55 55 5 115 
Administration-supervision______.__ — — 227 227 
1 a Rae Pate pee ee ry — 6 78 

pC | Rate Oe Weer een eee 6,146 3,476 1,248 10,870 


1 Students of junior standing who will probably complete their preparation 


for credentials in 1953. 
2 Students of senior standings who probably can not complete their prepara- 


tion for credentials until 1952. 


more years before the number of elementary candidates exceeds the 
number of secondary candidates. 

Predictions of teacher supply and demand could be changed over- 
night by a shift in the international scene. Should Congress authorize the 
drafting of 18-year-olds, the surplus of secondary teachers would be even 
greater than indicated in this study. Many school districts which maintain 
junior colleges will experience difficulty in absorbing into the high school 
a number of “no longer needed” junior college teachers serving on general 
secondary credentials who have tenure. Similarly, a rapid recall of men in 
the 21-year to 25-year age group or in the reserve group may severely 
affect estimates of supply and demand for certificated personnel. Of the 
10,095 new credential candidates completing preparation in 1951, 54 per 
cent are men and 46 per cent are women. At the secondary level approxi- 
mately two-thirds are men; at the elementary level approximately one- 
third are men. This represents a marked increase in the number of men 
at the elementary level.' It has been variously estimated by the colleges 
that one-fourth to one-third of the 1951 candidates for credentials are 
veterans. Since the proportion of men is greater among the secondary 
candidates, a more rapid mobilization of manpower would be expected to 
affect the anticipated surplus of secondary teachers. 


1 Report of Survey of Certificated Employees in California Public Schools, 1946-47, prepared 
by Bureau of Education Research, California State Department of Education, May, 1948, shows that 
of all teachers, elementary and secondary, three out of every four were women, while at the ele- 
mentary level alone 94 per cent of the teachers were women (p. 4). 
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2. Out-of-State-Trained Teachers 

Previous studies! indicate that approximately one-half of the total 
number of teachers certificated each year are trained in out-of-state insti- 
tutions. 

Since January 1, 1949, as each credential has been issued, the Creden- 
tials Office has kept a tally of the geographic location of the institution that 
granted the credential candidate his bachelor’s degree. For the interval 
from September 1, 1950, to February 28, 1951, this tally shows that 12,362 
teachers were granted regular credentials. Of this number, 6,987 received 
their bachelor’s degrees from California institutions and 5,375 from out- 
of-state institutions. Of interest are the geographic areas in which the 
out-of-state institutions are located. Forty-nine per cent of these out-of- 
state-trained teachers received a bachelor’s degree from middle western 
colleges and universities, 21 per cent from far western institutions, 16 per 
cent from colleges and universities located on the eastern seaboard, 13 
per cent from southern colleges, and 1 per cent from foreign universities. 


This tremendous influx of out-of-state-trained teachers accounts for 
a large portion of the new teachers recruited for California classrooms. 
Since California will need at least 8,895 additional certificated persons 
for the school year 1951-52, it is obvious that these additional people must 
either be recruited from outside the state or more of California’s young 
people must be persuaded to enter the teaching profession. The recruit- 
ment of additional teachers for elementary education continues to loom, 
now and for the next ten years, as one of California’s most critical teacher- 
education problems. 


3. Additional Emergency Teachers 


As in previous years, the unmet demand for certificated persons will, 
in general, have to be made up by training secondary school teachers for 
elementary school work, by employing out-of-state-trained teachers, or 
by employing emergency teachers. While the need for emergency 
teachers at the secondary school level has all but diminished, at the ele- 
mentary level California will still need to rely heavily upon teachers with 
substandard training. 

The estimated 8,895 new certificated persons needed to replace those 
leaving the profession in California and to fill the additional posts created 
by increased enrollment does not take into consideration the additional 
number of fully qualified persons needed to replace the 7,273 now em- 
ployed on emergency credentials. To make such additions and replace- 
ments by September, 1951, California would need to recruit 16,168 fully 
qualified certificated persons. 


1 Who Is Training California’s Teachers? Seventh Report, Senate Investigating Committee on 
Education, California Legislature, 1950 Regular Session; and James C. Stone, ‘‘Certification in Cali- 
fornia Public Schools, 1949-50,” California Schools, XXI (October, 1950), p. 347-53. 
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In the spring of 1949, the Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education co-operated in an investigation to determine the status and 
future intentions of emergency teachers.! Certain findings from this sur- 
vey were reported in detail in last year’s study.” It was then estimated that 
approximately 3,000 would possess regular credentials by the fall of 1950 
and thus add in large measure to the supply of regularly credentialed 
teachers. Since California gained 8,173 regularly certificated persons in 
1950-51 over the number employed in 1949-50, there is good evidence 
that the majority of the 3,000 emergency teachers completed all require- 
ments for regular credentials as originally intended. Another 1,000 emer- 
gency teachers indicated that they would obtain regular credentials by 
the fall of 1951. 


RECRUITMENT 


As reported in the 1949 study, 15 of the state’s junior colleges were 
then offering introductory courses in education. The majority of the 
junior colleges offering such a course stated that their purpose was “to 
interest young people in the teaching profession.” While comparable data 
had not been secured from the accredited teacher-education institutions, 
the current catalogue of each such institution was checked to determine 
what courses, if any, were available for lower division students who might 
be interested in the teaching profession. 

From the catalogues of the 33 accredited California teacher-education 
institutions, it appears that ten are offering an introductory course in edu- 
cation which is either a lower division course or is open to lower division 
students. These are Fresno State College, Humboldt State College, Mills 
College, Occidental College, University of Redlands, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Chapman College, George Pepperdine College, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege of the University of California, and University of California, Los 
Angeles. Three institutions—La Verne College, Stanford University, and 
Santa Barbara College of the University of California—are offering child 
psychology or similar courses for lower division students. Two institu- 
tions—Stanford University and the University of Redlands—are offering, 
in addition, several elementary education methods courses.* 


Tue NEED FoR TEACHERS THROUGH 1960 


In 1945 the school-age population was forecast to 1950 by the tech- 
nical staff of the State Reconstruction and Re-employment Commission 


1 Myron Moskowitz, ‘Emergency and Provisionally Credentialed Elementary School Teachers 
in California.’”? Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1949. 

2 James C. Stone and Aubrey A. Douglass, ‘‘Teacher Supply and Demand in California, 1950.” 
California Schools, XXI (May, 1950), pp. 132-33. 

8 Total number employed on regular credentials, 1950-51, 75,595; 1949-50, 67,422. Cf. pp. 
138-39. 

A discussion of recruitment practices in California, by Loretta M. Byers, entitled ‘‘Recruit- 
ment of Elementary Teachers by California Secondary Schools and Colleges,” appears as Chapter IV 
(pp. 47-55) of The Program of Elementary Teacher Education in California, Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 3, April, 1951. 
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and then extended to 1960 by the technical staff of the Subcommittee on 
Forecasts of California Teacher Supply and Demand.? Three estimates of 
school-age population, a high, a low, and an average of high and low, were 
computed and from these, estimates of the demand for classroom teachers 
for the school years 1945 to 1960 were based. 

Because of changing conditions in the socioeconomic world, 
which were not foreseen in 1945, certain assumptions then made by the 
staff in regard to school-age population, the percentage of school-age 
population enrolled in public schools, and the pupil-teacher ratio, are no 
longer valid to the same degree. These unforeseen changes have resulted 
in increases in the 1945 predictions. For this reason the prediction of 
teacher demand for 1945 to 1960 based on the high estimate of school-age 
population has been selected for comparison here. Table 10 presents the 
predicted shortage or surplus of fully qualified teachers, elementary and 
secondary, for each school year from 1948-49 through 1959-60 as esti- 
mated in 1945. Table 10 also presents the actual shortage or surplus of 


2 “Manpower for California Schools: Summary of Report, Forecasts of California Teacher 
Supply and Demand, 1945-1960,” prepared by Technical Staff (Paul R. Hanna, Director; A. G. 
Jelinek and Fred M. Tonge, Researchers) of Subcommittee on Forecasts of California Teacher Supply 
and Demand, Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Readjustment Education, California State Reconstruc- 
tion and Re-employment Commission. Sacramento: California State Reconstruction and Re-employ- 
ment Commission, January, 1945. Pp. 47 (mimeographed ). Messrs. Jelinek and Tonge have incorpo- 
rated this data in a joint doctoral dissertation at Stanford University, 1945 Cunpublished). 


TABLE 10 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL SHORTAGE OF ELEMENTARY AND 

SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WITH PREDICTED SHORT- 

AGE OR SURPLUS, 1948-49 TO 1950-51, AND PREDICTIONS 
THROUGH 1959-60 


Elementary school Secondary school 
teachers teachers 
Year 
Actual Predicted Actual Predicted 
shortage! shortage? shortage! surplus? 
OS a ee 9,022 8,137 2,709 243 
a eae 7,938 9,807 1,507 1,095 
LOS ae ee mee = 5,430 10,650 1,116 2,660 
NBD IRGe So coscesauaeee — 10,794 — 3,916 
EAST 2 a ie Serene eee ners © — 10,422 — 5,448 
iC 2) Sa een enero _ 10,017 — 5,520 
eseOO soak ool wesc oeeds — 9,169 _ 5,216 
a ee ee — 8,063 — 4,405 
lot a Ree aera ee | — 6,697 — 3,023 
Ch ee ree | — | 5,486 — 1,654 
OSS ee See rire nen eens, — | 4,739 ae 1,402 
/ Sees | — | 4,461 — 2,088 
i | 


1 The figures in the column “actual shortage” are the number of teachers 
serving on emergency credentials. 

2 Predicted figures are quoted from “Manpower for California Schools,” 
prepared for California State Reconstruction and Re-employment Commission, 
January, 1945, Tables II] and VI. See footnote 2, page 22, of this article. 
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fully qualified teachers, elementary and secondary, based on the number 
of teachers serving on emergency credentials as reported by county super- 
intendents of schools for the school years 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51. 

Whereas the 1945 prediction was for a continued shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers that was expected to reach its peak during the school 
year 1951-52, a comparison of the predicted shortages with the actual 
shortages for the school years 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 reveals that 
the shortage of elementary teachers has not been as acute as predicted in 
1945. The tremendous increase, 156 per cent, in the number of candidates 
completing requirements for elementary credentials is largely responsible 
for the partial invalidation of the 1945 prediction. 

A continued surplus of secondary teachers, expected to reach its peak 
during the school year 1953-54, was predicted in 1945. Actual figures in 
Table 10 reveal that the oversupply of secondary teachers has been con- 
siderably less than predicted in 1945. This is largely due to the continued 
immigration of families with children of secondary school age. Figures 
secured from the research department of the California State Chamber of 
Commerce show that the secondary-school-age population in California 
increased approximately 8 per cent in 1949 over the year 1948. 

As the study of teacher supply and demand conducted each year by 
the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education continues, it will be 
interesting to compare the 1945 predictions year by year with the actual 
figures reported. 


CoNCLUSION 
Most authorities on the international scene look for an extended 
period of mobilization—ten years or longer. 


Facing a long haul, we have not only to build combat strength and keep it at a 
high level indefinitely, but also to equip the oncoming generation of youth for 
life in this new world. . . . the cultural and ideological battle is just as important 
as the military struggle in stemming the march of communist imperialism and 
ultimately causing its internal disintegration. This makes necessary the strength- 
ening of essential activities in the nonmilitary aspects of American life if the 
surviving peoples are to be free.’ 


Careful analysis of the data presented in this study regarding supply 
and demand for certificated personnel in California, in light of the present 
international scene, warrants the following conclusions: 

1. California’s present facilities for re-directing the excess number of 
general secondary credential candidates into the field of elementary 
education need to be expanded and extended. 

2. California’s present programs of recruitment of elementary school 
teachers—for the present and for the next ten years—need to be 
intensified. 


1 Earl James McGrath, “Higher Education, National Defense, and Public Policy,’”’ Higher 
Education, VII (November 15, 1950), p. 61. 
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3. The employment of teachers with substandard training should be 
discontinued, whenever and wherever possible, yet emergency regu- 
lations should be kept flexible enough to meet new teacher-education 
crises which might develop. 

4. A program of encouraging former teachers to re-enter the teaching 
profession needs to be inaugurated. The number of withdrawals 
reported each year constitutes a potential source of supply. 

5. Increased effort should be made to prevent another grand exodus of 
teachers such as that experienced during World War II, if California, 
in any measure at all, is to win “the cultural and ideological battle” 
of which Commissioner McGrath speaks. 


While it may be possible to draw these same conclusions from last 
year’s study of teacher supply and demand, today they take on a far 
greater significance because of “the times in which we live.” Now, it is 
not enough that these conclusions be presented. The time for action is at 
hand. 


GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES OF CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 
1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50 

RALPH R. BOYDEN, Chief, Bureau of School Accounts and Records 


The general fund expenditures of the public schools maintained by 
California school districts for the fiscal years 1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50 
have been compiled from annual financial reports of the county superin- 
tendents of schools. A similar compilation for the fiscal years 1946-47 and 
1947-48 was published in California Schools for December, 1949.1 The 
present summary presents an analysis of these expenditures, showing for 
each school level the total amount, the amount per pupil in average daily 
attendance, and percentages of the total amount expended for each of the 
major classes of expenditure listed in the California School Accounting 
Manual.? Percentages are expressed two ways: 1) in terms of total expendi- 
tures (100%), and 2) in terms of the current expense of education * 
(100%). The latter method is the one commonly used. 


The expenditures included in this analysis are those paid from the 
General Funds of school districts. The analysis does not include transfers 
to other school districts, nor expenditures of special funds of school dis- 
tricts. The expenditures of county superintendents of schools, including 
those for maintenance of emergency schools and special classes, are 
omitted, and the average daily attendance in such schools and classes has 
not been employed in the computation of expenditures per unit of average 
daily attendance in these tables. 


Table 1 presents a statement of average daily attendance, by grade 
levels, in elementary school districts, high school districts, junior college 
districts, and unified school districts, with consolidated totals for all dis- 
tricts. Average daily attendance credited to county school funds is given, 
separately, to permit reconciliation with state totals employed for appor- 
tionment of the State School Fund. 


1 Ralph R. Boyden, ‘“‘Current Expense of California School Districts for the Fiscal Years 1946-47 
and 1947-48,” California Schools, XX (December, 1949), 331-34. 

2 California School Accounting Manual, Bulletin of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Vol. XIII, No. 2, June, 1944. 

8 The term “current expense of education’? is employed here to designate expenditures of 
classes 1 to 6 inclusive, excluding class 7—-Capital Outlay and class 8—Community Services. The 
use of this term is recommended in the revised edition of the California School Accounting Manual 
(Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 2) issued March, 1951, for 
use in the fiscal year 1951-52. 

4 In the case of the Los Angeles City elementary, high school, and junior college districts, the 
Oakland City elementary and high school districts, and the San Diego Unified school district, the 
current expense paid from Retirement Tax Funds is also included, since comparable expense of other 
districts is paid from General Funds. 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY 
JURISDICTION, AND DISTRICT LEVEL OR GRADE SPAN, 
1947-48, 1948-49, AND 1949-50 


Jurisdiction -_ 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 


In classes under jurisdiction of 


1. Separate ELEMENTARY ScHoou DistrictTs----_-_- K-10 767,648 812,054 852,472 
2. Separate H1cH ScHoou DistrictTs---_-----_---.- 7-14 373,911 379,641 397,349 
3. Separate Junior CoLueGe Disrricts_-_-__-_-_-___- 11-14 47,261 50,404 60,740 
4. Uniriep Scuoon DistricTs............--.--.- K-14 330,300 373,206 405,534 
BD MOSe SEHOOL DOIMICTA. . <.s oc ooeeece ec ccd eecsecs see 1,519,120 | 1,615,305 | 1,716,095 


In classes under jurisdiction of County SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS, paid for from 


County school tuition fund 


ee NES ee oe ee 1-8 pb i) 3 

<P eS cs ates tala aa os 9-12 118 125 121 
County school service fund 

SS ee Bete als 1-8 1,693 1,200 1,582 

©: hipghweheo!.:-..-...<s./2<.. , fetta 9-12 100 217 466 

10. <0 2 Re I he EROS ee eee _— ie SE Se 1,911 1,542 2,172 

aa. MGeandtotal.........222.<-- Shcreaee | oa ocecuce| Heo | 1,616,847 | 1,718,267 


Tables 2 to 5, inclusive, present, respectively, the expenditures of 
elementary school districts, high school districts, junior college districts, 
and unified school districts, for each major class of expenditure. Table 6 
contains comparable data for all districts in the form of consolidated totals. 

Table 7 presents in summary form the amount and percentage of 
increase in total and per pupil current expense of education in the fiscal 
year 1948-49 compared with the preceding fiscal year, 1947-48, and simi- 
larly in the fiscal year 1949-50 compared with the preceding fiscal year 
1948-49, 

In Table 2, the figures for elementary school districts include attend- 
ance and expenditures in kindergartens and elementary schools and in the 
small number of high school classes maintained in elementary schools. 

In Table 3, attendance * and expenditures of grades 7 and 8 in junior 
high schools maintained by high school districts, and of grades 13 and 14 
in junior colleges maintained by high school districts, are included with 
high school data for grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 


5 Average daily attendance in grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools is credited to elementary 
school districts of residence for the computation of Basic State Aid and State Equalization Aid in the 
apportionment of the State School Fund; however, these units of a.d.a. have been employed herein 
in the computation of expenditures per unit of a.d.a. of high school districts, since junior high schools 
are maintained by high school districts and the expenditures of educating pupils in grades 7 and 8 
in junior high schools are paid from the General Funds of high school districts, 
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TABLE 7 
AMOUNT AND PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN TOTAL AND PER PUPIL 


CURRENT EXPENSE OF EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS 1948-49 COMPARED WITH 1947-48, AND 
1949-50 COMPARED WITH 1948-49 
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Increase 1948-49 
over 1947-48 


Increase 1949-50 


over 1948-49 


Amount Per- Amount Per- 
centage centage 
A. Increase in total current expense of education 
1. Elementary school districts-_------_-_-_---_-_- ~|$21,889,178.39 17.26 |$16,540,595.74 11.12 
2. figh poneoel distmete.. 22-22. .5..2- 13,755,332 .59 13.45 8,361,784.79 7.21 
3. dumor college districts... -...........=.-.- 2,185,416.45 17.91 4,227,126.70 29.38 
4. Unified school districts___._..._______--_- 15,950,817 .50 21.58 | 12,145,844.24 13.51 
All school districts... .... ....-.......-.- $53,780,744 .93 17.06 |$41,275,351.47 11.19 
B. Increase in average daily attendance 
1. Elementary school districts._._.____-_----- 44,406 5.78 40,418 4.98 
2. High -echool distriots...........-........... 5,730 1.53 17,708 4.66 
3. eunior college districts. ..................- 3,143 6.65 10,336 20.51 
4. Unified school districts_____._..__.-_--- 42,906 12.99 32,328 8.66 
All'\school districts. ............-......- 96,185 6.33 100,790 6.24 
C. Increase in current expense of education per 
unit of average daily attendance 
1. Elementary school districts___-__...-.----- $17.92 10.84 $10.72 5.85 
2: Bagh school districte.—.............=:..- 32.10 11.74 7.43 2.43 
3.. Junior college districta.................-.- 27.26 10.56 21.01 7.36 
4. Unified school districts. .................. 17.02 7.61 10.76 4.47 
$20.94 10.09 $10.63 4.65 


AN echooldistricte.........2.--...-.... 


In Table 4, figures for junior college districts include attendance and 
expenditures of grades 11 and 12 in four-year junior colleges maintained 
by junior college districts. 

In Table 5, in accordance with the new pattern of fiscal reporting, 
the attendance and expenditures of unified school districts have been 
compiled separately, without any attempt at analysis by level. 
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DEDARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


BUREAU OF SCHOOL ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS 
RALPH R. BOYDEN, Chief 


OFFICIAL BUDGET FORMS 


Form No. J-41. School districts are required to present their budgets 
on Form No. J-41, prescribed as the official budget form for all school 
districts. This form is not supplied by the State Department of Education. 


Copy for the 1951-52 edition of Form No. J-41 has been supplied by 
the Department of Education to two commercial firms.! The form will 
again consist of a maximum of 14 pages, the first six of which will be 
required by every school district. Pages 7 to 14, for Special Funds, need be 
ordered only by those districts for which the several special funds were 
employed in the fiscal year 1950-51 or are expected to be established in 
1951-52. The classification of Expenditures and Transfers has been revised 
to conform with the requirements of the new edition of the California 
School Accounting Manual.” 


Form No. J-42, entitled “A Detailed Estimate of Proposed Expendi- 
tures and Transfers from the General Fund of ___.. - School District,” 
is 5 pages in length, and is available from two commercial firms.! This 
form provides for much greater analysis of expenditures than the official 
Budget Form No. J-41. It provides space for listing all of the required 
major and required subordinate classes of expenditures and also the rec- 
ommended subordinate classes of expenditures as shown in the summary 
list on pages eight to ten, inclusive, of the new edition of the California 
School Accounting Manual. Columns are provided for 1) Salaries and 
Wages, 2) Other Expense, and 3) Total Expenditures. It is recommended 
that this form be used by school districts, exclusive of the larger school 
districts, and by county superintendents of schools in assisting school dis- 
tricts, for use as a work sheet in preparing Part One, General Fund, of the 
official Budget. It lists many of the major types of expenditures under the 
several classes mentioned above and in this manner should be a useful guide 
to avoid overlooking budget provision for necessary purposes. 

A minimum of two sets of this five page work-sheet form is recom- 
mended for each of the districts, exclusive of the larger school districts. It 


1 A, Carlisle & Co., 645 Harrison St., San Francisco 7; and Schwabacher-Frey Co., 735 Market 


St., San Francisco 19. 
2 California School Accounting Manual, Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 


tion, Vol. XX, No. 2, March, 1951. 
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is suggested, furthermore, that county superintendents of schools may 
find it desirable to provide more than two copies of this work-sheet form 
so that a duplicate set will be available for two or three of the chronologi- 
cal stages of the Budget. This supplementary form is not required for any 
district nor is it to be considered as an official portion of the school district 
Budget. 

Official samples of each of the two forms will be issued by this office 
to each county superintendent of schools as soon as the printing of such 
samples has been completed. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Winifred Van Hagen, Genevie Dexter, and Jesse Feiring Williams. 
Physical Education in the Elementary School. Sacramento 14: Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, 1951. Pp. xiv + 1008. 


This new volume replaces the Manual of Physical Education Activi- 
ties for Elementary Schools, prepared by N. P. Neilson and Winifred 
Van Hagen, which has served California elementary schools since 1929. 
The authors are Miss Van Hagen, formerly Consultant in Physical Edu- 
cation for the State Department of Education; her successor, Genevie 
Dexter; and Jesse Feiring Williams, Chairman Emeritus of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The book is intended to help teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
to plan and organize a good physical education program for elementary 
schools. In Part I the basic philosophy of physical education is clearly 
stated in a discussion of the growth of the elementary school child, his 
needs, and his ways of acquiring motor skills. Schedules and procedures 
for setting up ideal programs are given, and standards for facilities and 
equipment are suggested. Desirable types of physical activity are dis- 
cussed in chapters dealing with body mechanics, games, rhythmical activi- 
ties, self-testing activities, recreation, and camping. Workable methods 
of evaluation conclude Part I. 

An analysis of skills developed through physical education in ele- 
mentary grades introduces Part II. Each following chapter contains activi- 
ties appropriate to one of the eight grades. Rules are given for games, 
directions for relays, steps and music for rhythmical activities, and descrip- 
tions for stunts. 

Appendixes contain legal provisions relating to health education, 
physical education, and recreation in California, as well as lists of books, 
magazines, phonograph records, films, and other materials useful in teach- 
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ing physical education. The volume is illustrated with photographs, 
sketches, and diagrams, and has a full index. 

Sample copies of Physical Education in the Elementary School are 
being sent to county, city, and district superintendents of schools. Copies 
are available for elementary and junior high school principals, supervisors 
of physical education in elementary and junior high schools, elementary 
school teachers, and for physical education teachers in junior high schools. 

Copies will be furnished by the Bureau of Textbooks and Publica- 
tions to local superintendents of schools for redistribution to the schools 
within their systems and to county superintendents of schools for redis- 
tribution to elementary schools in districts not employing superintendents 
and for physical education supervisors on their own professional staffs. 

The price to others is $2.50, plus sales tax on California orders. 


Directory of Administrative and Supervisory Personnel of California 
Public Schools, 1950-51. Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, Volume XIX, No. 7, December, 1950. Prepared by the 
Division of Public School Administration, Field Records Unit. Sac- 
ramento 14: California State Department of Education, 1951. Pp. 
vili + 178. 

This directory for 1950-51 has been compiled according to the plan 
devised by the Bureau of Education Research for the 1949-50 edition. It 
contains the names and positions of superintendents of schools and their 
full-time administrative and supervisory staff members in the 58 counties 
of California and its school districts, which now number more than 2,100. 
The elementary and secondary schools in each district are listed, with the 
name of the principal in charge of each school. Lists are given of the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education and the professional staff of the 
State Department of Education. Alphabetical indexes are provided of the 
personal names in the directory and of operating and suspended school 
districts of all levels. An outline map of the counties is included, showing 
the county seats and the code numbers used for reference to counties in 
this publication. 

Copies of the directory have been distributed to school administra- 
tors throughout the state. Single copies are priced at 75 cents. Sales tax 
must be added to California orders. 


The Program of Elementary Teacher Education in California. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 3, April, 
1951. Sacramento 14: California State Department of Education, 1951. 
Pp. viii + 120. 

The Program of Elementary Teacher Education in California was 
prepared under the direction of the California Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation. It is designed for those who are concerned with preservice and 
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in-service education of elementary school teachers. Many educators 
throughout the state assisted in the preparation of the bulletin. 

The California Council on Teacher Education was established, at the 
request of the State Department of Education, as an agency to advise the 
department on issues pertaining to the education of teachers. The coun- 
cil’s committee on development and preparation of the Bulletin points 
out that this publication is a progress report of their study, which has the 
following purposes: to analyze existing programs and problems for the 
education of elementary school teachers in California; to develop pro- 
posed programs and examine new problems; and to set up guidelines for 
the accreditation of California colleges and universities that issue recom- 
mendations for elementary school credentials. 

Chapters deal with teacher supply and demand, recruitment of ele- 
mentary teachers, evaluating qualifications of prospective teachers, prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers, placement of teachers, requirements for the 
kindergarten-primary and general elementary credential, and other sub- 
jects. 

Copies of the bulletin are being sent to county and city superin- 
tendents of schools and to district superintendents of elementary school 
districts, to principals of elementary and junior high schools, and to super- 
visors and directors of instruction. 


California School Accounting Manual. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 2, March, 1951. Sacramento 14: 
California State Department of Education, 1951. Pp viii + 80. 

This manual is a revision of official instructions that were issued previ- 
ously by the California State Department of Education to establish uni- 
formity of practices and procedures throughout the state in public school 
fiscal accounting. The revisions were prepared by Ralph R. Boyden, Chief 
of the Bureau of School Accounts and Records, with the assistance and 
co-operation of the Accounting Committee of the California Association 
of Public School Business Officials. 

The manual deals with classifications of expenditures, abatements of 
revenue and expenditures, and distinctions between supplies, equipment, 
and other materiel. There is also a section on accounting terminology. 

Copies of this bulletin are being sent to county, city, and district 
superintendents of schools, to assistant superintendents in charge of busi- 
ness affairs, and to business managers of school districts or systems. Addi- 
tional copies will be furnished to superintendents of schools for use by 
members of their staffs. Copies to others are priced at 25 cents, or 20 cents 
in lots of 10 or more, plus sales tax on California orders. 
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Vocational Curriculums in California State Colleges. Bulletin of the Cali- 

fornia State Department of Education. Vol. XX, No. 1, January, 1951. 
Sacramento 14: California State Department of Education, 1951. Pp. 
viii + 40. 

This publication reports investigations of several vocational curricu- 
lums now in operation in California state colleges. Sections deal with the 
scope of the state colleges and how to get a vocational curriculum estab- 
lished at a state college. A third section describes the curriculums in state 
colleges for engineering, journalism, clinical laboratory work, public ad- 
ministration, radiobroadcasting, electronics and technical radio, law 
enforcement, and recreation. 


Copies of this bulletin have been furnished to county and city super- 
intendents of schools, to district superintendents of junior college districts, 
to principals of junior colleges, presidents and staff members of state col- 
leges, and to university and college libraries. 


NOTES ON DEDARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Compiled by NICHOLAS E. WYCKOFF, Public Information Officer 


PREPARATION OF 
CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAMS, STATE COLLEGES 


State College presidents have reported the participation of the col- 
leges in a variety of programs and services that contribute to the national 
civil defense and mobilization efforts. Reports received by Aubrey A. 
Douglass, Chief of the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, 
have been summarized and submitted to the Governor by the Director of 
Education. A brief outline of some of the activities of the various institu- 
tions in this field is presented below. 


1. Cuico State Cottece—Glenn Kendall, President 

A faculty committee has surveyed personnel and facilities available for war 
training programs and civil defense programs and for continuing the teacher-educa- 
tion program in an emergency. In addition to the usual academic courses, the college 
reports that it is prepared to offer courses in aerial photography; aerology; air naviga- 
tion; automotive maintenance and shop foreman training; cartography; electronics 
technician training; meteorology; nurses’ training; accelerated secretarial and account- 
ancy training; economic and statistical analysts’ training; and training in the use of 
psychological tests. 


2. Fresno State Cottece—Arnold E. Joyal, President 

The Dean of Administration has been named college liaison officer and chairman 
of an emergency committee of nine faculty members. The committee has met with 
the Director of Civil Defense for Fresno. A plan for emergency operation of the 
college makes provision for such services as safety, security, communications, can- ° 
teen, and public information. Personnel are provided for first aid, campus evacuation, 
fire fighting, police service, and emergency shelter. Three civil defense courses in first 
aid were scheduled for the current semester. They were to be given in co-operation 
with local, state, and federal defense organizations, and have been planned to prepare 
students for maximum usefulness in case of war emergencies. 


3. HumsBo.pt State CotteceE—Cornelius H. Siemens, President 

First aid and fire prevention courses are scheduled to be made a requirement for 
all students. An inventory of facilities and personnel of potential value for military and 
defense programs has been made and forwarded to the U. S. Office of Education. An 
application for an Air Force ROTC unit has been filed. 


4. Lone Beacu State CoLitece—P. Victor Peterson, President 

Plans have been made to co-ordinate military and civil defense services with 
junior colleges of the area served by this upper division college. Development of both 
civilian and military (ROTC) programs is now under way. 
5. Los ANGELEs StaTE CoLiece oF AppLieD ARTS AND SCIENCES— 

Howard S. McDonald, President 

A summary of the physical and personnel resources of the college has been made 

available to the 6th Army. A representative of the 11th Naval District has inspected 
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the college plant to determine possible future uses for military purposes. The college 
is prepared to give long or short term courses that may be needed by military or indus- 
trial establishments. First aid classes are being given to students. 


6. SACRAMENTO STATE CoLttEcE—Guy A. West, President 

The college has an active emergency planning committee, which has recom- 
mended the following: plans for development of specialized training programs in 
co-operation with branches of the armed forces; organization of an ROTC unit; 
organization of a campus disaster plan and other civil defense measures; greater 
emphasis on such current programs as training in medical laboratory technology, 
nursing, law enforcement, applied science, and child care. The college is preparing to 
develop an in-service program for teachers holding emergency credentials, and to 
intensify its regular teacher-training program. Expansion of the college’s service to 
state agencies and military bases in the area has been undertaken. 


7. San Dieco State CotteceE—Walter R. Hepner, President 

First aid instruction has been made an integral part of required courses in physi- 
cal education. The college has submitted applications for Army and Air Force ROTC 
units. A faculty committee has undertaken a program of organization of the campus 
for emergencies, including co-operation with community agencies. 


8. San Francisco State CotteGE—J. Paul Leonard, President 

A summary of facilities and resources of the college has been made available to 
Army, Navy, and Air Force commands in the Bay area, and to the U. S. Office of 
Education. The college has applied for an Air Force ROTC unit. Students and 
faculty have participated in a drive to secure the donation of 1000 pints of blood for 
Red Cross and blood bank use. The college has offered its facilities for adult educa- 
tion programs that may be requested by the Director of Civilian Defense, City and 


County of San Francisco. 


9. SAN Jose State CotteEcE—Thomas W. MacQuarrie, President 

A representative defense council has been appointed and assigned to co-ordinate 
college activities with those of the San Jose Civilian Defense program. Among its 
projects are a campus evacuation plan; immunization by the health department of 
students and faculty; and co-ordination of the instructional program with mobilization 
needs. Students have been urged to complete their academic work to the greatest 


extent possible. 


10. CaLIFoRNIA STATE PoLyTECHNIC CoLLeGE—Julian A. McPhee, President 

The technical and vocational training facilities that are important resources of 
the college could be readily converted to emergency services, as demonstrated in the 
years 1942-1945. The special pertinence of the training given by the college to its 
students is demonstrated in the present emergency by the considerable numbers of 
students who have already undertaken military or essential industrial service. The 
drop in enrollment between fall and winter quarters in the current year was 16.1 per 
cent, as compared with a normal decrease between these quarters of 4.25 per cent— 
both figures referring only to the San Luis Obispo campus. 


11. Cauirornia Maritime AcapeMy—Russell M. Ihrig, U.S. N. (Ret.), Superintendent 

The Academy’s major service in training personnel for the merchant marine 
provides a source of trained personnel for the U. S. Naval Reserve. The Academy 
has undertaken to make its resources available to the Vallejo civil defense agencies. 
The trained midshipmen are organized to assist local police, health, and fire agencies 


on short notice. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 
The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education at 
its regular quarterly meeting held in Los Angeles, April 6 and 7, 1951. 


Reorganization of Board 

The California State Senate having confirmed on March 30, 1951, the 
appointment by Governor Warren of Wilber D. Simons as member of 
the State Board of Education to fill the unexpired term of Admiral Charles 
Maynard Cooke, U.S.N., Ret., resigned, ending January 15, 1952, and of 
Max J. Osslo to fill the unexpired term of C. J. Haggerty, resigned, ending 
January 15, 1953, and having confirmed also the Governor’s reappoint- 
ment of Members Gilbert H. Jertberg and Joseph P. Loeb for terms ending 
January 15, 1955, the Board reorganized in accordance with Education 
Section 104 and re-elected William L. Blair as president. 


Appointment to Teachers Retirement Board 

The Board appointed Herbert F. Bergstrom, of Martinez, to membership on the 
Teachers Retirement Board to fill the vacancy resulting from the resignation of 
Mrs. Louise Byer Gridley. 


Appointment of Deputy and Associate 
Superintendents of Public Instruction 

The Board, on nomination by Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson, reappointed George E. Hogan as Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Frank M. Wright as Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, for 
four-year terms ending July 11, 1955. 


Request for Approval of Establishment of Junior 
College by High School District 

Under authority of Education Code Section 8812, and on recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Board denied the request of the gov- 
erning board of the Wm. S. Hart Union High School District for approval of the 
establishment and maintenance of a junior college at Newhall, in Los Angeles County. 


Approval of Proposals for Reorganization of Elementary School Districts 

Acting on authority of Chapter 16, Division 2 (Sections 4891-4991) of the Edu- 
cation Code, the Board approved the reports of county committees for reorganiza- 
tion of school districts as follows: 

Report of the Imperial County Committee on School District Organization, 
February, 1951, recommending the holding of an election for the unionization of the 
Alamo Elementary School District and the Holtville Elementary School District of 
Imperial County. 

Report of the Stanislaus County Committee on School District Organization, 
March, 1951, recommending the holding of an election for the unionization of the 
Central, Monte Vista, Washington, Mitchell, Tegner, and Prairie Flower Elementary 
School Districts of Stanislaus County. 
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Revocation of Credentials 

On authority of Education Code Section 12754, the Board revoked, as of the 
dates indicated, each life diploma, teacher’s credential, or other document for public 
school service heretofore issued to the following persons: 


Name Revocation effective 
Daniel R. Dawson December 20, 1950 
George H. Lovekamp February 2, 1951 


Adoption of Textbooks and Teacher’s Manuals 

Adoption of Textbooks and Teacher’s Manuals in Language. On 
recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board adopted 
the following basic textbooks and teachers’ manuals in language, for use 
in grades as indicated, for a period of not less than six years nor more than 
eight years beginning July 1, 1952. 


Grapes 4, 5, AND 6 
LANGUAGE FoR Dairy Use, by Mildred A. Dawson and Jonnie Mashburn Miller, 
published by World Book Company, 1948 
Grade 4—Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 
Grade 5—Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 
Grade 6—Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 


GRADES 7 AND 8 
Encuisu Is Our Lancuace, published by D. C. Heath and Company, 1950 
Grade 7, by Edna L. Sterling, Mabel F. Rice and Ethel A. Leafgreen 
Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 
Grade 8, by Edna L. Sterling, Mabel F. Rice and Katherine V. Bishop 
Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 


Adoption of Textbooks and Teacher’s Manuals in Science. On rec- 
ommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board adopted the 
following textbooks, supplementary books, and teachers’ manuals in 
science, for use in grades as indicated, for a period of not less than six years 
nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 1952. 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHER’S MANUALS 


Grapes 3, 4,5 AND 6 
As textbooks in science for use in grades three, four, five, and six, respectively, for 
distribution on the basis of one book for each three pupils in classes enrolling pupils 
of one grade only and for distribution on the basis of one book for each pupil in classes 
in which pupils of more than one grade are enrolled: 
THe WonbDERWORLD OF SCIENCE, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950 
Book Three, by Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister and Doris Noble 
Book Four, by Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister and Dorothy 
Wheatley 
Book Five, by Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister and Dorothy 
Wheatley 
Book Six, by Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister and Dorothy Wheatley 
As a teacher’s manual for use in grades three, four, five, and six 
Teachers’ Manual for Wonverwor_p oF Science, Books One to Six, by Lois M. 
Shoemaker, 1946 
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As a basic textbook in healthful living and textbook in science, for use in grade seven: 

THe WonverRwWoRrLD OF SciENcE, Book Seven, by Morris Meister, Ralph E. Keirstead 
and Lois M. Shoemaker, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950 

As a textbook in science for use in grade eight, for distribution on the basis of one 


book for each pupil: 


Tue Wonberwor.p oF SciENcE, Book Eight, by Morris Meister, Ralph E. Keir- 
stead and Lois M. Shoemaker, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950 


As teachers’ manuals for use in grades seven and eight, respectively: 
Teachers’ Manual for WonvERWoRLD OF SciENCE, Book Seven, by Meister, Keirstead 


and Shoemaker, 1946 


Teachers’ Manual for Wonverwor.p oF Science, Book Eight, by Meister, Keir- 


stead and Shoemaker, 1946 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHER’S MANUALS 


GrabDEs 2 To 8 


As supplementary books in science for use in grades two to eight, as indicated, for 
distribution on the basis of a set of books for each classroom consisting of one copy 
of each book designated tor the grade or grades in the classroom: 

Tue Basic SciENcE Epucation Series, published by Row, Peterson and Co. 


Animals and Their Young 
Animals That Live Together 


An Aquarium 
How the Sun Helps Us 


Animals of the Seashore 
Animals We Know 

Fire 

The Garden and Its Friends 


Plant and Animal Partnerships 
Plant Factories 

Reptiles 

The Sky Above Us 


Animal Travels 

Animals of Yesterday 

The Earth a Great Storehouse 
Electricity 


Adaptation to Environment 
Animal World 

Balance in Nature 

Beyond the Solar System 
Community Health 


GRADE 2 


GRADE 3 


GRADE 4 


GRADE 5 


GRADE 6 


The Pet Show 
Six Legged Neighbors 


The Insect Parade 
Plants Round the Year 


Living Things 

Magnets 

Seeds and Seed Travels 
Spiders 


Stories Read From the Rocks 
Trees 

W ater 

You As a Machine 


Insects and Their Ways 
Saving Our Wild Life 

Sound 

Thermometers, Heat and Cold 


GRADES 7 AND 8 


Earth’s Changing Surface 
Earth’s Nearest Neighbor 
Fire, Friend and Foe 
Foods 

Heat 
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How We Are Built Soil 

Insect Friends and Enemies The Sun and Its Family 

Keeping Well Superstition or Science 

Light Water Supply 

Matter and Molecules The Ways of the Weather 
GRADE 6 


As a supplementary book in science for use in grade six, for distribution on the basis 


of two books for each sixth-grade classroom: 
Fish and Fishing, by Harrington Wells, published by Harr Wagner Publishing 


Company, 1946 
Changes in Rules and Regulations 


Crossing Signs for School Safety Patrols. The Board added Subsec- 
tion (c) to Section 160 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, 
relating to school safety patrol signs, adopting this as an emergency regula- 
tion, to read as follows (effective April 11, 1951): 

160 (c). In lieu of the crossing sign referred to in Subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section, any other type of crossing sign approved by the Department of Public 
Works may be used. 

Foreign Language Requirements for Graduation from State Colleges. 
The Board added Section 916 to Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code, relating to foreign language requirements for graduation from state 
colleges and adopted the same as an emergency regulation, to read as fol- 


lows (effective April 11, 1951): 

916. Foreign Language. No foreign language shall be required by a state col- 
lege as a condition to graduation, but any student may elect to take one or more 
courses in foreign language and all students shall be fully advised of the need for a 
knowledge of foreign language in certain vocations and professions, and as a pre- 
requisite for unqualified admission to or completion of graduate programs in those 
subjects in which universities require a knowledge of foreign language. 


Payment of Compensation of State College Employees. The Board 
amended Section 964 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, re- 
lating to payment of compensation of state college employees, to read as 
follows, and adopted the revised regulation as an emergency measure 
(effective April 11, 1951): 


964. Academic year employees. Except as otherwise herein provided, teachers 
and other faculty members employed for a full academic year period shall for such 
service be paid at the established monthly rate for twelve months. Any such employee 
who serves less than a full academic year shall receive as salary only an amount that 
bears the same ratio to the established annual salary for the position as the time he 
serves bears to the academic year. The effective date of the initial employment in an 
academic year position shall not be earlier than the first day of the month during which 
the academic year begins. 

State college teachers employed under the official title of vocational instructor 
shall be paid on a month-to-month basis, but for not to exceed eleven and one-half 
months during any twelve-months period; provided that this eleven and one-half 
months limitation shall become effective July 1, 1951. 

The academic year employees of the California State Polytechnic College shall, 
for compensation purposes, be classified as month-to-month employees and shall be 
divided into two groups as follows: 
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Group A. Academic year employees normally employed on a regular academic 
college year basis shall, effective July 1, 1951, not be employed in excess of eleven and 
one-half months in any fiscal year. 

Group B. Academic year employees who are required to work on vacation 
periods and holidays available to Group A employees may, to compensate for work 
on such vacation and holiday periods, be paid for periods either before or after the 
beginning and close of the academic year, such period or periods to cover the calendar 
period of the number of work days due such employees on account of vacation or 
holiday periods worked by them during the academic year, but in no event shall such 
employment exceed eleven and one-half months during any fiscal year; provided that 
this eleven and one-half months limitation shall become effective July 1, 1951. 


Pupil Transportation. The Board added Sections 1135(b), 1165(c), 
1171(g), and 1172 to Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, 
amended Sections 1078, 1079, 1085, 1093, 1103, 1110, 1135, 1146(b), 
1160(b), 1160(c)(10), 1163, 1165(a), 1173(b), 1173(c), 1177, and 
1179(b), and repealed Sections 1146(a), 1165 (c), and 1172 of said title, 
all relating to the construction, design, operation, equipment and color 
of school busses. The revised text of the sections follows (effective May 
11,1951): 

1078. School Bus Driver’s Certificate Required. No person shall be employed 
by, or act as a school bus driver for any school district or any other party transporting 
public school pupils unless such person holds a valid and effective school bus driver’s 
certificate issued by the Department of Motor Vehicles after such examination as the 
Department of Motor Vehicles may prescribe. Such certificate shall be issued subject 
to suspension for any period of time or permanent revocation for cause by the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles. Such certificate shall be valid for not to exceed one school 
year, but may be renewed under such conditions as the Department of Motor Vehicles 
may prescribe. 

1079. Eligibility for Certificate. The Department of Motor Vehicles shall not 
issue a school bus driver’s certificate to any applicant who has been convicted of a 
felony or who has been convicted within the three years next preceding the appli- 
cant’s application for such certificate of any violation of the Vehicle Code involving 
personal injury, drunk driving, or reckless driving, or who is addicted to the use of 
intoxicating beverages to excess, or who is addicted to the use of narcotics or habit- 
forming drugs, or who has committed any act involving moral turpitude, or who has 
practiced or attempted to practice any material deception or fraud in his application. 
The Department of Motor Vehicles shall require every applicant for a school bus 
driver's certificate to be fingerprinted in such fashion as may be necessary to facilitate 
the giving of effect to this paragraph. 

1085. Authority of Driver. Pupils transported in a school bus shall be under 
the authority of and responsible directly to the driver of the bus. Continued dis- 
orderly conduct or persistent refusal to submit to the authority of the driver shall 
be sufficient reason for a pupil to be denied transportation in accordance with regu- 
lations of the governing board of the district. The driver of any school bus shall be 
held responsible for the orderly conduct of the pupils transported. No bus driver 
shall require any pupil to leave the bus before such pupil has reached his destination. 

1093. Investigation and Report. Each accident involving a school bus and re- 
sulting in personal injury or material property damage shall be investigated by an 
officer of the California Highway Patrol. The investigating officer shall make a 
report of his findings to the California Highway Patrol which shall report the acci- 
dent in a manner consistent with Motor Vehicle Code Section 488 to the Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction, Department of Motor Vehicles, county superintendent 
of schools, and the governing board of the school district. 


1103. Distance from Railroad Crossing to Load or Discharge Pupils. No bus 
stop for the purpose of loading or discharging pupils shall be permitted closer than 
200 feet from the nearest rail of any railroad grade crossing, except at railroad sta- 
tions, or on highways which parallel the railroad. 

1110. Filling of Gasoline Tank. No gasoline tank shall be filled while the 
engine is running or when there are pupils in the bus. Gasoline shall not be carried 
or transported except in the regularly provided gas tank or tanks of the bus. 


1135. Gross Vehicle Weight Limit. (a) The gross vehicle weight of any 
school bus shall not at any time exceed the gross vehicle weight rating thereof as 
fixed by the manufacturer of the chassis, and approved by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

(b) The chassis model gross vehicle weight and unladened weight in pounds 
shall be, and tire size may be, stamped or punched on a durable plate and attached 
in a visible place in the driver’s compartment. 

This subsection applies to all school busses not of the pleasure car type effective 
January 1, 1952. 

1146. Exhaust Pipe. (a) The exhaust pipe of each school bus shall extend 
beyond the external rear of the body of the bus at the point of projection, but not 
beyond the rearmost point of the bumper. Exhaust pipes shall be entirely outside body. 
No flexible pipe or tubing shall be used except where necessary to prevent breakage 
and shall be only of the hermetically sealed exhaust type. 

1160. Emergency Exits. (b) Every new school bus shall be equipped with a 
left side rear floor-level emergency door and a center-rear emergency exit which may 
be either a floor-level door or emergency window, except that in school busses that 
have fewer than 330 lineal inches of seat space the requirement shall be met with a 
single center-rear floor-level emergency door. Emergency exits shall be capable of 
being opened outward from both the interior and exterior of the bus. The emergency 
exit shall be equipped with a positive locking device to keep it closed but of a type 
which can be readily opened for authorized use. Every floor-level emergency door 
shall be equipped with an electrical device capable of actuating the horn, a bell, or 
buzzer whenever the locking device is unfastened. A green light shall also be used in 
conjunction with an audible device. All audible and visual signals except the horn, 
shall be installed in the driver’s compartment. 

This subdivision is applicable only to school busses not of the pleasure car type 
constructed on or after January 1, 1950. 

1160(c) (10). Each emergency door opening shall be provided with a safety 
guard consisting of a chain or cable installed completely across the opening on the 
interior; the chain or cable shall be covered with leather or other suitable protective 
material. Such guard shall be equipped with an easily detachable snap or hook at one 
end. Eyelets shall be solidly installed on each side of the door opening to which the 
safety guard must be attached. 

1163. Floors. Floor shall be a minimum of 16 guage metal or 5 ply % inch 
laminated wood, marine type and so constructed and maintained that exhaust gases 
cannot enter the bus. A non-slipping surface shall be applied to aisle floors. 

1165. Identification. (a) Each school bus, the purchase of which is, or was, 
contracted for after July 15, 1933, and each school bus repainted after said date, 
shall be medium chrome yellow, or National School Bus Chrome, except that any 
molding thereon may be black. All lettering placed upon a school bus so painted or 
repainted shall be unshaded and shall be black on a background of medium chrome 
yellow, or National School Bus Chrome. At the option of the owner of the school 
bus, the upper half of the engine hood, and wheels may be painted black. 
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(c) The sign “School Bus” shall be covered when bus is transporting other than 
pupils. 

(e) Rear bumper of school bus may be marked with alternate diagonal striping 
as provided by the Vehicle Code. 

1171. Seats. (g) All passenger seats shall be of a uniform type and be mounted 
in the same plane. 

1172. Driver’s Seat. The driver’s seat shall be adjustable and placed in relation- 
ship to the steering wheel so that the driver may assume a natural position in driving 
and have a clear view of the road. 

1173. (b) An approved type lamp signaling system shall be required on all 
school busses. Signal lamps will be mounted above the level of rear lamps, stop lamps, 


and reflectors. 
This subdivision is applicable only to school busses not of the pleasure car type 


constructed on or after January 1, 1950. 

(c) Two way “STOP” signs may be mounted on the left side opposite the 
driver compartment. 

1177. Wheel Clearance. The body shall clear the wheels sufficiently to allow 
for load and chains, but wheelhousings shall not extend above the level of the floor 
in excess of 9 inches in the leg space in front of the seat. Leg space is that floor area 
immediately forward of a perpendicular line drawn from front edge of seat cushion 


to floor. 
This subdivision is applicable only to school busses not of the pleasure car type 


constructed on or after January 1, 1950. 

1179. Windows and Windshields. (b) The windows of each school bus must 
open and lower vertically and must provide an unobstructed opening not less than 12 
inches in height and containing not less than 288 square inches. Where the construc- 
tion of the bus requires that the rearmost windows be of unusual shape they may be 
stationary and of lesser dimensions. The dimension of windows in emergency doors 
may be of lesser dimension and stationary and the foremost window to the left of the 
driver may be of lesser dimension and may open and close horizontally. All exposed 
edges of glass used in windows must be banded. 

This subdivision is applicable only to school busses not of the pleasure car type 
constructed on or after January 1, 1950. 


Emergency Credentials. The Board amended Sections 603(b), 
610(a) (4), and 615(c) of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, 
repealed Article 3 of Subchapter 3 of Chapter 1 of Title 5 (Sections 630 
and 630.1), and added a new Article 3 (Section 630), all relating to emer- 
gency credentials. The revised text of these regulations, which were 
adopted as emergency measures, reads as follows (effective April 11, 
1951): 

603(b) Authorizing service as a substitute or part-time employee of school 


districts under the jurisdiction of the county superintendent of schools of a county 
to be specified in the credential. 

610(a) (4) An applicant for a credential authorizing service in school districts 
of a county as a substitute or part-time employee shall submit his application through 
the county superintendent of schools having jurisdiction over the districts in which 
he expects to serve. 

615(c) Statement of Need. A statement of need signed by the county super- 
intendent of schools, or by the superintendent of schools of the district and approved 
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by the county superintendent of schools, or by the head of the state agency concerned, 
as the case may be, through whom the application is submitted. Such statement shall 
indicate that no qualified, regularly certificated applicant of the type needed is avail- 
able, and that the applicant, if granted the credential applied for, will be employed in 
a specified position; or, if the application is for the issuance of a credential author- 
izing service as a substitute or part-time employee in school districts under the juris- 
diction of the county superintendent of schools of a county to be specified in the 
credential, that the applicant, if granted the credential, will be available for such 
service. The superintendent of schools of the district or the county superintendent 
of schools or the head of the state agency shall further state that the placement bureaus 
of the leading educational institutions of the State have been contacted and that a 
regularly certificated applicant of the type needed is not available. 


Article 3. Credentials Which May be Issued on Emergency Basis 
630. Credentials Issued on Emergency Basis. The following credentials may 
be issued as emergency credentials, except when in the judgment of the Commission 
of Credentials regularly qualified applicants are available in the subject and/or grade 
level covered by the credential: * 

(a) Kindergarten-Primary Credential. 

(b) General Elementary Credential. 

(c) General Secondary Credential. 

(d) Adult Education Credential in Short Unit Courses. 

(e) Special Secondary Limited Credential in Agriculture. Each applicant for 
this credential must also secure the recommendation of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education. 

(f) Special Secondary Credential in Vocational Agriculture. Each applicant 
for this credential must also secure the recommendation of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education. 

(g) Special Secondary Credential in Aviation. Each applicant for this creden- 
tial must possess a valid Civil Aeronautics Administration rating certificate 
in each phase of the work authorized by the credential. 

(h) Special Secondary Credential in Public Safety and Accident Prevention 
Including Driver Education and Driver Training. 

(i) Special Secondary Credential in Homemaking. Each applicant for this cre- 
dential must also submit complete transcripts of all training above the high 
school level and secure the approval of the Commission of Credentials. 

(j) Special Secondary Credential in Home Nursing. Each applicant for this 
credential must also verify current nursing registration in California. 

(k) Special Secondary Credential for Teaching the Mentally Retarded. 

(1) Special Secondary Credential in Music. 

(m) Special Secondary Credential in Nursing Education. Each applicant for 
this credential must also verify current nursing registration in California. 

(n) Special Secondary Credential in Correction of Speech Defects. Each appli- 
cant for this credential must possess a valid regular basic general teaching 
certificate, credential, or life diploma. 

(o) Special Secondary Vocational Class “A” Credential in Trade and Indus- 
trial and Public Service Education. Each applicant for this credential must 
also secure the recommendation of the State Supervisor of trade and indus- 
trial teacher training. 

* A school district is not qualified to receive reimbursement from the State Vocational Educa- 
tion Fund for vocational education classes unless among other requirements, the teacher of these 
classes holds either (1) a State credential which specifically authorizes the teaching of such classes 


or (2) another State credential and in addition a permit issued under authority of the State Plan for 
Vocational Education, which permit authorizes the teaching of such classes. 
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(p) Health and Development Credential. Each applicant for this credential 
must possess a valid license issued by the California State Board or agency 
authorized to regulate the applicant’s profession in California, except that 
for the health and development school nurse credential a statement of 
eligibility from the Board of Nurse Examiners may be accepted in lieu of 
a California license. 

(q) Child Welfare and Supervision of Attendance Credential. Each applicant 
for this credential must possess a valid regular basic general teaching cer- 
tificate, credential or life diploma. 

(r) School Psychologist Credential. 

(s) School Psychometrist Credential. 

(t) Elementary School Administration Credential. 

(u) Secondary School Administration Credential in Trade and Industrial 
Education. Each applicant for this credential must possess a valid regular 
credential or a valid regular teacher’s certificate or a life diploma author- 
izing the holder to teach the corresponding grade level in the public schools 
of California, and the recommendation of the State Supervisor of trade and 
industrial teacher training. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JESPERSEN 


At a meeting of the State Board of Education on April 6, 1951, the 
Board expressed in a resolution its appreciation of the contributions to 
education in California made by the late Senator Chris N. Jespersen of 
San Luis Obispo County. Senator Jespersen became a member of the 
Senate Committee on Education in 1933, having been elected to the 
Senate in 1932. At the time of his death on February 21, 1951, he was 
serving his third term as its chairman. The text of the Board’s resolution 


follows. 
RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF 
STATE SENATOR Curis N. JESPERSEN, SAN Luis OsisPpo CouNTY 


WHEREAS, the members of the State Board of Education have learned with 
deepest regret of the passing of State Senator Chris N. Jespersen of San Luis Obispo 
County, on February 21, 1951, and 

WHEREAS, during Senator Jespersen’s lifetime the members of the State Board 
of Education had many occasions to be grateful to him for initiating and vigorously 
supporting programs of school legislation that brought about direct benefits to the 
children and youth of California, and 

WHEREAS, the program of special education for exceptional children, includ- 
ing the cerebral palsied and the mentally retarded, has made notable progress in Cali- 
fornia public schools in recent years, due very largely to Senator Jespersen’s untiring 
efforts, and 

WHEREAS, not only in the concerns of education, but with respect to all 
public issues to which he gave his attention, Senator Jespersen demonstrated that his 
standards were commensurate with the finest traditions of American public service, 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the State Board of Education express 
to Mrs. Chris N. Jespersen, and to the daughter and the four sons of Senator and 
Mrs. Jespersen, their very deep personal sympathy, and their warm appreciation of 
the generous and lasting services rendered by Senator Jespersen to the people of the 
State of California. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN 
SUMMER SESSIONS, 1951 


Special features to be offered in college and university summer ses- 
sions in California for 1951 are summarized in the following paragraphs, 
which have been abbreviated from information supplied in letters, clip- 
pings, leaflets, and catalogs from the institutions concerned or by staff 
members of the State Department of Education. 


Except in fields where enrollment trends, recent regulations, or rec- 
ommendations have created unusual demand for trained personnel, such 
as education of the mentally retarded, conservation education, driver and 
safety eductaion, and programs for emergency teachers, no attempt has 
been made to include lecture-type courses offered every summer or any 
regular courses that are widely available. Contributors were requested to 
limit their copy to short-term, intensive courses, workshops, conferences, 
and special or unusual features. 


This year the features are listed, by date of beginning, under the 
heading of the institution conducting the work or granting the credit 
earned. The institutions are arranged in alphabetical order, with dates of 
summer terms, names of summer session directors, and fees per unit. Each 
entry thereunder has a serial number. These numbers are used in a subject 
index which is provided at the end of the section for readers who wish to 
consider the features offered in any particular field. 


Those interested in enrolling for summer session work should write 
to the individual institutions for further information and application 
blanks. 


Announcements received too late to be included in this issue will 
be printed in the June or July issues. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College, Oakland 18, California 
Spencer Macky, President 
Summer Session: 6 weeks, 1951 


Pustic ScHoot Art For TEACHERS: A WorksuHop (2 units, $30). Survey and practice 
in techniques and approaches to art problems in public schools, lessons and mate- 
rials suited to various age levels, new ideas in art education. Primarily for the 
elementary school teacher. Applications should be filed by June 1. 1 


Puppetry (2 units, $30). Construction of puppets, costumes, puppet theater scenery 
and properties. Techniques of manipulation; vocal characterization; lighting; use 
of music. Creation of original puppet characters and plays. Applications should 
be filed by June 1. 2 
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CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
San Luis Obispo, California 
Four-weeks Summer Session: June 25 to July 20, 1951 
Six-weeks Summer Session: July 19 to August 31, 1951 
Fees: $5 per quarter unit 


June 19 to 23—Sxirts Week. Teaching methods and techniques, up-to-date agri- 
cultural practices relating to animal husbandry, ornamental horticulture, agricul- 
tural mechanics. Offered in co-operation with Bureau of Agricultural Education. 
Campus housing for participants and families at $3 per person per week, on 


reservation through H. H. Burlingham. 3 
June 25 to 29—Carirornia AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, iN CcO- 
operation with Bureau of Agricultural Education. 4 


August 6 to 17—WorksHop For PuysicaL EpucaTIoN AND ATHLETIC COACHING, for sec- 
ondary school men (1 or 2 weeks, 2 quarter units per week, $5 per unit). Spon- 
sored by California Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Campus accommodations for enrollees and their families, $5 per week per person, 
on reservations through Vern Meacham. 

August 13 to 17—WorksHop For Supervisors OF PHysicaL Epucation (2 quarter units, 
$5 per unit). 6 

August 20 to 31—Puysicat Epucation WorksHoP FoR WOMEN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(1 or 2 weeks, 2-4 quarter units, $5 per unit). Sponsored by California Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. For information write 
Lucille McBride, Chairman Workshop Committee, Elk Grove High School, Elk 
Grove. Housing reservations through Vern Meacham. 7 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
766 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29, California 
E. Ross Harrington, Head, Department of Education 


June 18 to July 13—WorksHop ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS (4 units, $10 per unit). 
Enrollees may select two of the following courses: Audio-Visual Workshop, 
Child Growth and Development, Methods in Elementary School Reading, 
Methods in Elementary School Social Studies. Address inquiries to the Registrar. 

8 

June 20 to September 1—Evropean Civitization: A Stupy Tour (5 units, Hist. 9- 
109S). Study on shipboard between Montreal and Cherbourg, in England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Austria, France, and on return ship from South- 
hampton to Montreal. Enrollment, $50; trip expense, $745. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Kurt Bergel at the College. 9 


CHICO STATE COLLEGE 
Chico, California 
J. Russell Morris, Co-ordinator 
Summer Session: 6 weeks, June 18 to July 28, 1951 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 4 to 15—WorksHop tN PuysicaL Epucation For ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 
Teacuers (2 units). Activities suitable for kindergarten and grades 1 to 8 will 


be presented under leadership of Genevie Dexter, Consultant in Physical Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education. 


10 
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June 18 to 29—Driver Epucation (Ed. $159, 2 units, $15). Designed for persons who 
wish to qualify as instructors in Driver Education. Instructor, J. A. Russell. 11 


June 18 to July 6—Fotktore ror Teaciers (Ed. $181, 1 unit, $7.50). A practical 
course to show how folklore may be a vital part of the daily school program. 
Instructor, Hector Lee. 12 


June 18 to July 13—Bas:c Counsriinc Worksuop (Psych. $253, 4 units, $30). Tech- 
niques of diagnosis and counseling for teacher-counselors and full-time counselors 
working with students of upper-grade, junior-high, and high-school ages. Enroll- 
ment limited to 60 students. Herman J. Peters, Workshop Administrator. 13 


June 18 to July 13—Apvancep CounseLinc Worksop (Psych. $254, 4 units, $30). For 
advanced students who will study intensively the basic techniques of interviewing 
and will practice these techniques in actual counseling situations. Enrollment 
limited to 20 students. Herman J. Peters, Workshop Administrator. 14 


June 18 to July 27—CommMunirty Scuoor (Ed. $186, 2 units, $15). Emphasis upon the 
whole area of school and community relationships. A practical approach to sound 
public relations programs. Conducted by President Glenn Kendall. 15 


June 18 to July 27—Reapinc Lasoratory (Ed. $143, 4 units, $30). Consideration of 
the basic principles and techniques of teaching reading and the diagnosis of read- 
ing difficulties. 16 


June 18 to July 283—Apatnistration Worksnop (Ed. $263, $264, S265, 6 units, $7.50 
per unit). Designed to meet in a practical way the problems of public school 
administration in California. Limited to graduate students. In charge of Thurston 
Hatch, City Superintendent of Schools, Chico, and John Nopel, Administrative 
Assistant to Superintendent Hatch. 17 


June 18 to July 23—Day Recreation Camp, Bidwell Park, Chico. A day camp organ- 
ized for teachers and lay persons who are interested in camp recreation educa- 
tion. Fifty children enrolled per week. 18 


June 18 to July 28—Eacte Lake Brotogicat Sctence Fietp Scuoor, Susanville, Cali- 
fornia (Biol. $150, S199, S251, 6 units, $7.50 per unit). Prerequisite: Advanced 
standing in biological science. Communications should be addressed to Thomas 
Rodgers at the College. 19 


June 22, 23—ParENT-TEACHER AssociATION CONFERENCE. Topic: “Let’s Build a Better 
School Program in Northern California.” 20 


July 9 to 20—Banp WorksHop Anp Cuinic, under direction of Clarence Sawhill of 
University of Southern California. Specia! activities concerned with the prob- 
lems of public school music. High school music students will participate in the 
workshop. 21 


July 20, 21—Apmrnistrators CoNFERENCE, Section 9, California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators. Problems concerning education in northeastern 


California. 22 
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CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California 
First term: June 25 to August 3, 1951 
Second term: August 6 to September 8, 1951 
Luther J. Lee, Jr., Director 


June 25 to August 3—APPRENTICESHIP FOR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS (Ed. 265e, 6 gradu- 
ate units, $75). Designed to give superintendents of small districts and prospec- 
tive superintendents actual experience under guidance in carefully selected school 
systems. 23 


June 25 to August 3—Backcrounps oF EpucaTionat Poticy FoRMATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION (Ed. 265d, 6 units, $75). To broaden the basis for effective school and 
community leadership. Specialists in sociology, group dynamics, taxation, public 
administration, public opinion, and law will serve as consultants. 24 


June 25 to August 3—CoMPREHENSIVE SEMINAR IN INTERNATIONAL ArFFairs (Ed. or 
Hist. 251, 6 units, $75). Courses, conferences, and roundtables on content and 
teaching of international relations. 25 


June 25 to August 3—Grovup Processes iv Epucation (Ed. 235, 6 graduate units, $75). 
Practice methods and group dynamics as applied to education. 26 


June 25 to August 3—INstituTE or Art (6 units, $75). A co-ordinated program in art 
history and aesthetics, with applied work in ceramics, design, painting, and 
sculpture. 27 


June 25 to August 3—INstiTuTE or Music (6 units, $75), including all fields of music, 
with emphasis upon public school music. 28 


July 9 to 13—NINETEENTH ANNUAL READING CONFERENCE, Scripps College Campus, 
under sponsorship of Claremont College and Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, national education sorority. Theme: “Mass Communication: A Reading 
Process.” Conference fee, $15 for persons not regularly enrolled in the summer 
session. Detailed information from Peter L. Spencer, Harper Hall, Claremont, 
California. 29 


July 23 to 27—ConFERENCE ON YouTH WELFARE, sponsored by the Governor’s Youth 
Committee, in co-operation with the California Youth Authority and other agen- 
cies for youth, for consideration of youth problems in a national defense emer- 
gency. 30 


July 23 to August 4—First WorksHop oN RorscHacH MEtHop oF Personatity D1ac- 
nosis (Psych. 242, 243, 244, 3 units, $50). (See also August 8 to 18) 31 


August 6 to September 8—Tue SpectaL Crass Cuitp (Psych. 255, 6 units graduate 
credit, $75). A seminar planned to meet the needs of those preparing to work 
with special class children, clinically as supervisors or as classroom teachers. 32 


August 8 to 18—Second WorksHop ON RorscHAacH MeEtHop oF PEersoNALity DIAGNOSIS, 
at Asilomar, Monterey County (Psych. 242, 243, 244, 3 units, $50). (See also July 
23 to August 4) 33 


Dates to be announced—ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS’ LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. Theme: 
“Rear Guard Actions vs. Forging Ahead with the Community.” 34 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES 
2036 Webster Street, Oakland, California 
Summer Session: June 26 to August 7, 1951 
Sister Madeleine Maria, Dean 


June 26 to August 7—Orcuestra Worksuop (Music 175, 119abc, 2 to 6 units). Ob- 
servation and participation in workshop activities according to ability. Tech- 
niques of brass, woodwind, and stringed instruments; general and sectional 
rehearsals of orchestra; lectures and application of techniques to conducting; 
demonstrations and discussion of suitable materials for various levels of instru- 
ment. Workshop Director, Sister M. Therese Cecile; Orchestra Conductor, 
Herman Trutner. Workshop Fee, $30 for those not attending regular summer ses- 
sion classes. Closing date for applications, June 26. 35 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Stockton 4, California 
First Summer Session: June 19 to July 20, 1951 
Second Summer Session: July 23 to August 24, 1951 
J. Mare Jantzen, Director 
Fees: $14 per semester unit 


June 11 to 15—Paciric INstiTuTE oF Puitosopuy, Lake Tahoe (1-5 units, $14 per unit, 
registration $6). Topic: “America’s Moral Foundation.” American politics, edu- 
cation, and religion viewed in the light of human destiny. Board and room, $17.50. 
Inquiries to W. D. Niemann, Philosophy Department. 35a 


June 11 to July 21—Paciric SuMMER THEATRE Company, Columbia State Park (6 
units). Theatre training in a co-operative repertory company; technical and 
acting experience for all members; practice in the various phases of theatre arts 
for public performances in historic Fallon House Theatre, Columbia. 36 


June 15 to July 4~Atasxa Tour, to Ketchikan, Juneau, Seward, Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Skagway, Mendenhall Glacier, Tanana River, and McKinley National 
Park. Cost (except meals), $543.50 plus tax for round trip from Seattle. Conducted 
by J. R. Rudkin, Assistant to the President of the College. 37 


June 18 to July 20—ELEMENTARY DEMONSTRATION SUMMER SCHOOL, maintained in co- 
operation with the Stockton Unified School District; two sections each of kinder- 
garten and grades 1 to 6, one for observation purposes, one for directed teaching. 


38 


June 19 to 29—Seminar IN EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (2 units). An 
intensive 2-weeks course for experienced teachers, counselors, or administrators. 


39 


June 19 to 29—SEMiNarR IN YOUTH ProsLeMs (2 units graduate credit). An intensive 
2-weeks course for critical analysis of the conditioning factors underlying social 
maladjustment in children and the resulting behavior patterns. Instructor: Don B. 
Cramer, Chief of the Division of Training and Treatment, California Youth 
Authority. 40 
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June 19 to July 20—Laura ANN Sisk Memortat Reaprneg Cirnic (2 to 3 units). Read- 
ing clinic in which teachers, supervisors, or other qualified persons may secure 
instruction and experience in diagnosis and remedial treatment of reading prob- 
lems. A limited number of elementary and secondary school pupils with reading 
disabilities will be given special instruction by the adult clinicians in the program. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to Willis N. Potter, Director. 
Fee for pupils, $25. 4l 


June 19 to July 20—Musica, THerary Ciinicat Program (2 to 4 units). Opportunity 
to study the use of music as a therapeutic agent in rehabilitation; observation in 
hospital clinics and wards; active participation in service for institutional patients, 
children with speech disorders, homebound children. Of special value to teachers 
in service and those interested in working with exceptional children. For further 
information address Mrs. Wilhelmina K. Harbert, Conservatory of Music. 42 


June 19 to July 25—Paciric Music Camp. Activities organized around band, orchestra, 
and chorus and a dramatic music project offering experience in both performance 
and production. Participation in regular weekly public performances. For fur- 
ther information address David T. Lawson, Director. 43 


June 19 to August 24—Cui_p Pray THERAPY AND CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING (10 
weeks, 3 to 4 units). A training program in theory and techniques of client- 
centered counseling and nondirective clinical procedures with children. Case 
materials and selected tape recordings available for study. Enrollment limited, 
and permission of instructor required. Inquiries should be addressed to Ned M. 
Russell, Department of Psychology. 44 


June 19 to August 24—Crinicat ProGraM IN SpeecH Correction (Two terms of 5 
weeks each, $14 per unit for teachers and parents). A balanced program of 19 
courses in speech correction and other branches of speech, with opportunity 
for observation and work with children and adults manifesting all major types 
and degrees of speech disorder. Clinical service and instruction for children or 
adults, per term, $50. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to Howard L. 
Runion, Chairman, Department of Speech. 45 


June 19 to August 24—ProGraM For TEACHERS OF THE MENTALLY Hanopicappep (10 
weeks, 10 courses), designed as special training opportunity for elementary school 
teachers and candidates for the special credential in teaching the mentally handi- 
capped, with clinical experience in the summer demonstration schools. For fur- 
ther information address J. Marc Jantzen, Dean of Summer Sessions. 46 


June 26 to August 20—Evrovean Tovr to France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, and England, conducted by Lloyd Ber- 
tholf, Dean of the College, and Mrs. Bertholf. 47 


July 9 to 20—Seminar iN CurricutuM (2 units, 2 weeks). An intensive course for 
experienced teachers, supervisors, and administrators, in the development of 
teaching units. 48 


July 19, 11, and 12—Fifth Annual Scoot Principats CoNFERENCE (Fee $5), dealing 
with problems of school administration from the standpoint of the school prin- 
cipal—school housing, finance, law, public relations, and supervision of instruc- 
tion. Address the School of Education. 49 
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July 23 to August 24—Driver Epucation (5 weeks, 2 units, $28). Instructor, D. Carl 
Voltmer. 50 


July 25 to August 29—Fourth Annual Fork Dance Camp (1 to 3 units, $5 per unit), 
under joint sponsorship of College of the Pacific and Folk Dance Federation of 
California. Varied schedule and a preliminary session for beginners; no auditors 
nor spectators admitted. Further information from Lawton D. Harris, Director. 


51 
August 3 to 22—Second Ataska Tour (see June 15 entry), conducted by President 
Robert E. Burns. 52 


August 5 to 10—Second WorksnHop In Apmissions, REGISTRATION, REcorDING (Ed. 
S244, S245, 1 unit). A workshop laboratory experience in the processes of ad- 
missions, recording, and registration as these functions are performed in standard 
junior colleges, four-year colleges, and universities. Enrollment open to any per- 
son serving in any of these functions at college level. Tuition $14, syllabus and 
report, $6. Room and board, $20. 53 


CONTRA COSTA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


1305 Central Drive, Richmond, California, West Campus 
Lyle B. Pember, Co-ordinator of Occupational Education 


July 30 to August 10—Generat Motors WorksHop in Auto MEcHANICs For CALIFOR- 
NIA SCHOOLS, arranged by the Summer Workshop Committee of the California 
Industrial Education Association in co-operation with the Bureau of Trade and 
Industrial Education of the State Department of Education. Instruction will be 
given by the various divisions of the General Motors Corporation, and will yield 
2 units of lower-division credit applicable to requirements for Trade and Indus- 
trial credentials. No registration fee. The program will include engine diagnosis, 
electrical systems, brake service carburetion principles, torque converter, and 
hydramatic drive. 54 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 


Fresno, California 

Fresno Campus Session: June 18 to July 27, 1951 
Post-Session: July 30 to August 31, 1951 

(Other sessions at Bakersfield, Visalia, and Merced) 
Willard F. Tidyman, Director of Summer Sessions 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 6 to July 26—WorksnHop ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, at Merced (6 units). Ar- 
ranged primarily with needs of Merced city and county in mind. Meets 8 to 12, 
daily. Demonstration class will be provided. 55 


June 18 to July 27—WorksnHop In GUIDANCE AND CounseELING (6 weeks, 6 units). Each 
student will enroll in one of a group of basic courses, attend daily lectures on 
selected topics of general interest, and participate in a daily workshop period, 

pursuing a particular problem in a group of persons with similar interests. The 

emphasis will be on guidance at the elementary and secondary levels. Instructors 
will include visiting specialists. Information from Directors J. W. Canfield and 

Benjamin Kremen at the College. 56 
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June 18 to July 27—Hearinc AND SpeecH Correction WorksHop (3 to 6 units). 
Theory and practice in developing speech of hard-of-hearing children; lip read- 
ing, grades 1-12; foundation exercises, collection of source material, preparation 
of lesson plans, directed class observation and directed teaching of individuals or 
small groups. Director, Natalie Nelson of Modesto Public Schools. Information 
from J. Fred McGrew at the College. 57 


July 30 to August 10—ALcoHoL AND Narcotics Epucation WorksHop (Ed. 110s, 2 
units). Directed by Edith Lindly, with co-operation of experts from state and 
local agencies. 58 


July 20 to August 10—Driver Epucation (2 weeks, 4 hours daily, 2 units, $15). De- 
signed to prepare secondary school teachers for instruction in driver education 
courses. Classroom and on-road training, materials, equipment, and procedure. 


59 


July 30 to August 10—ELEMENTARY ScHooL ApMINISTRATOR’s WorksHop, for elemen- 
tary school principals and supervisors. Offered in co-operation with Central Sec- 
tion of California Elementary School Administrators Association. Chairman and 
Director, I. O. Addicott. Students who desire college credit may enroll for 
Ed. 179s (1 to 2 units). 60 


July 30 to August 10—Prosiems 1n Aupio-VisuaL Epucation (Ed. 209s, 2 units). A 
workshop to provide opportunity for advanced students to study problems of 
instruction and materials in their particular fields of interest. 61 


July 30 to August 10—ScHoot SHop PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT (Ind. Art. 285s, 2 
units). A workshop for advanced students offered in co-operation with the 
California Industrial Education Association and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Consideration of space allocations, equipment locations, lighting, safety, and 
course material. Specialists from the Division of Schoolhouse Planning and others 
will act as consultants. 62 


July 30 to August 24—Fietp Stupy 1n Mexico, under direction of Carlos Rojas, head 
of the Department of Foreign Languages. Intensive study of local language, 
literature, and history. Students may enroll for 4 units of credit. Approximate 
cost, $330. 


August 20 to 31—SEMINAR IN BAND ProsieMs (Music 143s, 2 units). Consideration of 
the band as a unit in the school curriculum; administrative problems; program- 
ming, music selection, organization and promotion of the marching band. Elwin 
Schwartz, Director. 64 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE 


Arcata, California 

Regular Session: June 18 to July 27, 1951 

Post Session: July 30 to August 24, 1951 

Irving C. Milhous, Co-ordinator of the Summer Session 


June 18 to July 27—WorksHop 1n ELEMENTARY Epucation (Ed. 160, 2-3 units, 4-6 
weeks). Instructor, Mrs. Grace Martin, Co-ordinator of Elementary Education, 
Tulare County. 65 


June 28 to July 27—Worksuop IN KINDERGARTEN-PriMarY EpucaTion (Ed. 192, 3-4 
units, 4-6 weeks). Instructor, Sarah Cornelius, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Humboldt State College. 66 
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IDYLLWILD SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Idyllwild, Riverside County, California 

Summer Session: June 25 to August 3, A SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 
operated in conjunction with Hemet High School District 

Max Krone, Director of College Program under auspices of Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Myron Green, Director of High School 
Program 


June 25 to August 3—A series of two-week workshops, each complete in itself and 
carrying two units of upper division or graduate credit through the University 
of Southern California: 


AMERICAN INDIAN Lire AND Cutture, with Ataloa and other Indian teachers. 67 


Art Epucation WorksuoP, including ceramics, painting, sculpture, crafts, and 
and photography. 68 


Cuorat Directors WorKsHop, with Henry Veld, Max Krone, Charles Hirt, and 
Myron Green, and the Idyllwild Festival Chorus. 69 


Fork Music anp Dance Worksuop, with a faculty including Josef Marais and 
Miranda; Beatrice and Max Krone; Amalia Millan, Mexican folklorist; and Paul 
Erfer. 70 


INSTRUMENTAL Conpuctors Worksuop, with the Idyllwild Symphony under 
Ralph Rush, Meredith Willson, Henry Sopkin, Truman Hutton, Carmen 
Dragon, Pattee Evensen, and others. 71 


Music Epucation WorksuHop, with Max and Beatrice Krone, and Gladys Pitcher. 


72 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 


2021 N. Western Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California 
Regular Summer Session: July 3 to August 10, 1951 
Graduate Division: July 5 to August 10, 1951 


July 3 to August 10—Curricutum WorksuHops FoR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Emphasis on newer materials in the field; access to the new curriculum labora- 
tory completed for education library, and to audio-visual laboratory. Students 
may choose special subject fields: development of social studies, grades 4-8; 
teaching language arts; speech; problems in kindergarten education; problems 
in teaching reading. Consultants will be available in each field. 73 


July 3 to August 10—CurricuLtum WorkKsHopPs FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. The 
Workshop in Teaching of High School English will cover instructional tech- 
niques, curriculum building and evaluation, and remedial reading. The Work- 
shop in Teaching Foreign Languages will consider the late methods and tech- 
niques for teaching Spanish, French, and Latin at the high school level. Special 
emphasis on the conversational and audio-visual approach. 74 


July 3 to August 10—ProcraM For EMercEeNcy TEACHERS, including methods courses 
on primary and elementary level in reading, language arts, social studies, school 
music, drawing and painting, arts and crafts, audio-visual-radio education. Credits 

can be applied towards a regular credential. 75 
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July 3 to August 10—ProGraM IN EpucaTION OF THE MENTALLY HaANpICAPPED, arranged 
to meet the requirements of the special credential. Included, among others, are 
courses in diagnostic and corrective methods of teaching, arts and crafts for the 
slow learner, problems in teaching reading to the mentally retarded, considera- 
tion of speech difficulties. Specialists will assist teachers and administrators with 


individual problems. 76 


LA VERNE COLLEGE 
La Verne, California 
Regular Summer Session: June 25 to August 3, 1951 
Charles Wagoner, Summer Session Director 
Fees: $14 per semester unit 


June 25 to August 3—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SEMINAR (Hist. $164, 1-2 units). An 
extensive workshop in peace studies, for students, church and civic leaders. Spon- 
sored in co-operation with the Brethren Service Commission of the Church of the 
Brethren. Conducted by Gladdys E. Muir, director of peace studies at Manchester 
College, Indiana. Tuition for credit, $14 per unit; fee for auditors, $3. 77 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop 1n Music Epucation (Music $160, 3 units). De- 
signed to give students practical experience in the use of rhythm instruments for 
elementary school classes; $14 per unit; auditors, $6. 78 


LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 


Long Beach 4, California 
J. Wesley Bratton, Co-ordinator of Summer Session 


Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 18 to July 27—Driver Epucation (6 weeks, 2 hrs. daily, 4 units, $7.50 per unit). 


79 


June 18 to August 17—RemMepiaL Reaping Crinic (Ed. 245, 9 units). A practical 
course for the classroom teacher and specialist; diagnosis and treatment of read- 
ing disabilities; materials, methods, and techniques in remedial reading; clinical 
practice in applying these principles in small groups and classroom situations. 
Enrollment limited to 30 members. Prerequisites: Methods of Teaching Reading, 
Problems in the Teaching of Reading. Closing date for application, June 1. The 
clinic will be conducted at Eugene Field Elementary School, Long Beach. For 
further information address J. Wesley Bratton or Leo T. Phearman, at the College. 


80 


LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES 
855 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 29, California 
Summer session: June 18 to July 27, 1951 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 
June 18 to July 27—Driver Epucation (2 units, $15). Instructor, Norman B. Scharer. 
81 
June 18 to July 27—Fammry Lire Epucation Seminar (3-6 weeks, 2-4 units). First 
phase stresses the psychological aspects, mental hygiene, case histories; second 
phase deals with sociological and educational points of view. Instructor, Wil- 
kening. 82 
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June 18 to July 27—INstiruTeE on Wortp Arrairs (3-6 weeks, 2-4 units). Forum-type 
discussions and lectures on current world situations and problems common to 
different nationalities. International and foreign problems, 3 weeks; domestic rela- 
tions, 3 weeks. Instructor, Sandler. 83 


June 18 to July 27—Laneuace Arts SEMINAR (3-6 weeks, 2-4 units). Motion pictures, 
television, sociodrama, newspapers, photographs, recordings, oral interpretation 
in the classroom; 3 weeks, elementary; 3 weeks, secondary. Instructor, Ehrhardt. 

84 

June 18 to July 27—Lire Science DEMONSTRATION SEMINAR (3-6 weeks, 2-4 units). A 
practical course designed for elementary school science teachers, stressing useful, 
simple demonstrations and experiments dealing with plants the first period, local 
animals the second. Instructors, Ross and Anderson. 85 


June 18 to July 27—Scuoot Arts anp Crarts WorksHop (3-6 weeks, 2-4 units). Arts 
and crafts in developing experiences for enrichment of activity work in elemen- 
tary grades; construction with clay, cardboard, crayons, lumber, paints and tools. 
Instructor, Daywalt. 86 


June 18 to July 27—Survivat Tratnine Epucation (2 units, 6 weeks). Analysis of 
civil defense organization; personal survival training information; methods of 
educating the public for and in emergency conditions. Latest developments and 
information in the field. Instructor, Elliott. 87 


June 18 to June 27—WorksHop IN ELEMENTARY CuRRICULUM (3-6 weeks, 2-4 units). 
Opportunity for experienced teachers to select practical classroom problems and 
develop curricular materials; first 3 weeks, mathematics and science; second 3 
weeks, language arts and social studies. Instructors, Hanson and Bishop. 88 


June 18 to July 27—Worksnop in ELEMENTARY ScHoot Music (3-6 weeks, 2-4 units). 
First half will cover singing, creative activities, and elementary school music 
methods; second will stress rhythm and listening activities and music for apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment. Instructor, Timmerman. 89 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES 
7101 West Loyola Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, California 
Summer session: June 25 to August 3 


June 25 to August 3—Day and evening classes for men and women, $12.50 per 
semester unit. Five upper division courses in Education. For information address 
Director of Summer Session. 90 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Oakland 13, California 
Summer Session: June 25 to August 3, 1951 
H. Orville Nordberg, Director of Summer Session 


June 11 to 15, June 18 to 23, June 25 to 23—Home Nursinc Instructor TRAINING. 
Sponsored by American Red Cross, no registration fee. Three weekly sessions, 
accommodating 60 persons per week. To train teachers and nurses to teach Home 
Care of the Sick as part of community or school projects in civil defense. Any 
person who has ever been a registered nurse and any person who has had teacher 
training and teaching experience may apply through local Red Cross chapter 
office. Expense for room and board in campus dormitories is $5 to $6 per day. 


91 
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June 25 to July 20—WorksHop In VoLUNTEER CoMMUNITY Services (1 to 4 units). 
Four weekly units of five days each, 3 hours daily, covering The Volunteer, Con- 
temporary Community Organizations, Working with Community Groups, and 
Modern Women’s Role in the Community. Leader, Mrs. Caroline M. Charles of 
San Francisco. Individuals may enroll for separate units. 92 


June 25 to July 27—Dance ProcraM (1 to 6 units), comprising 18 separate courses in 
folk, square, social, and modern dance, including Folk Dance for the Elementary 
School and Methods and Techniques in Teaching Dance. Henry Glass, Chairman. 

93 

June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN RECREATIONAL THERAPY (3-6 units). Phyllis Van 
Vleet, Chairman. For recreation personnel, hospital attendants, and others who 
anticipate working with mentally ill or retarded; 3 weeks on campus, 3 weeks 
observation in hospitals. 94 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN KINDERGARTEN EpucaTIon (6 units). Mrs. Persis 
H. Cowan, Chairman. Guided observation of children; study of modern mate- 
rials and procedures in language development; analysis of community resources; 
laboratory experiences in industrial arts, music, social studies. 95 


June 25 to August 3—ProspLemMs in Earty CuitpHoop Epucation (3 units). Two 
workshops, 3 weeks each (June 25-July 13; July 16-August 3), covering child 
study, nursery school practices, and work with parents. Extensive observation of 
children. Mary Woods Bennett, Chairman. 96 


June 25 to August 3—Script WRriTING AND ORGANIZATION OF CHILDREN’S THEATRE (2 
units). L. Louise Stephens, Chairman. Preparation of scripts for and by children, 
sources of materials; methods of adaptation; study of tested scripts. Students may 
observe campus children’s classes in creative dramatics. 97 


June 28 to 30—NaTIONAL ScIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. Addresses by 
scientists of note, working groups for study and discussion, field trips. Room and 
board in campus dormitories, $5 per day. Register with Helen R. Demsey, Direc- 
tor of Institution Administration Department, before May 25. 98 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


Los Angeles 41, California 
Summer session: June 18 to July 27, 1951 
Richard F. Reath, Director of Summer Session 


June 18 to July 6—Dance Worksnop (Phys. Ed. S-140, 2 units). An experimental 
course designed for students and teachers. Group study of problems in dance 
curriculum, dance methods, and dance production. 99 


June 18 to July 27—SeEMrnar IN THE TEACHING OF SinciNG (Music 240, 2 units). 100 
June 18 to July 27—VocaL Worksuop (Music 125, 2 units). 101 
June 18 to July 27—Worksuop In ELEMENTARY ScHoor Art (Ed. $198, 2 units). 102 


June 19 to July 27—SumMerR CurricuLuM AND WorksHops IN COMMUNICATION (6 
units). A program in two major parts: (1) a general course “The Nature of 
Communication” (Ed. 180, 2 units, June 19 to July 6), which deals with language 
as symbolic concepts of what the child, the adult, and society wants, deserve, 
think, feel, and do; (2) workshops in specific aspects of communication—written, 
oral, and visual: “The Communicative Arts in the School Curriculum” (Ed. 181, 
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July 9-27, 1 unit); “Written Communication” (Eng. 181, July 9-27, 1 unit); “Role 
Playing in Speech Correction” (Speech 181, July 9-27, 1 unit); and “Audio-Visual 


Techniques in Communication” (A-V Ed. 169, June 19-July 6, 1 unit). 103 
July 9 to 20—Driver Epucation (2 weeks, 4 hours daily, 2 units, $13.50 per unit). 
Instructor, Marland K. Strasser. 104 


July 9 to 20—GeneraL Sarety (2 weeks, 4 huors daily, 2 units, $13.50 per unit). 
Instructor, Marland K. Strasser. 105 


GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44 
First Session: June 18 to July 27, 1951 
Second Session: July 30 to August 24, 1951 


June 18 to August 24—Crarts WorksnHop (2 sessions, 3 units each, $12.50 per unit). 
Students may register for any one of a number of crafts, including block prints, 
stencil craft, jewelry and metal, plastics, leather, weaving, etc. 106 


June 18 to August 24—Natural SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHoot (3 units, offered 
both sessions). Practical work to help the elementary teacher to bring all phases 
of science to the classroom; field study of California plant and animal life. 107 


August 20 to 22—TraininG Ciinic For Coacues (1 unit). Taught by Harvey Billig, 
M.LD., and William Allen, M.D., specialists in this field, to aid coaches and trainers 
in the training and conditioning of athletic teams through new techniques and 
modern equipment; review and analysis through practical application and per- 
sonal participation; physiological principles of particular value in corrective fields. 


108 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 


Freeport Boulevard, Sacramento 18 

Regular session: June 18 to July 27, 1951 

Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 

Harold B. Roberts, Director, 1951 Summer Session 


June 18 to 28—Narturat Science Fietp Stupy (Nat. Sci. 198B, 2 units, tuition $15). 
Enrollment limited to 33 members, who will visit Tahoe, Mono Lake, Walker 
Pass, and Sequoia, Kings Canyon, and Yosemite National Parks. Hubert Jenkins, 
Field Study Director. Transportation and overnight lodging, $70. 109 


June 18 to July 27—SumMMerR THEATER Worksuop (Speech 195, 2 or 4 units). 110 


June 18 to July 27—Worksnop IN Sarety Epucation (Ed. 392, 2 units, $15). Enroll- 
ment limited to 25 members. With Ed. 394 will fulfill specific requirements for 
special secondary credential in Public Safety and Accident Prevention. 111 


June 25 to July 20—Supervision Worksuop (4 weeks, 4 units, $30). Planned for and 
limited to county and city supervisors and co-ordinators and supervising admin- 
istrators. Maximum participation by consulting specialists and members of the 
workshop who may select problems for emphasis. Three hours daily, under lead- 
ership of James Bradfield, Henry Hansen, Lelia Ormsby. Enrollment limited to 
40 members. 112 


July 2 to 13—Naturat Science Fietp Stupy (Nat. Sci. 198C, 2 units). Enrollment 
limited to 33 members, who will visit Clear Lake, Redwood Highway, Crater 
Lake, Lassen Peak, Quincy, and Truckee. Hubert Jenkins, Field Study Director. 

Tuition, $15; transportation and overnight lodging, $70. 113 
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July 16 to 27—INstiruTE or Driver TRAINING AND Epucation (2 units, $15). Intensive 
work for two weeks, 3 hours daily, under leadership of Millard Woodson and 
Marland K. Strasser, co-ordinators. With Workshop in Safety Education, will 
fulfill specific requirements for special secondary credential in Public Safety 
and Accident Prevention. 114 


June 17 to August 25—AupuBon Camp oF Ca.irorniA, conducted in Sugar Bowl Val- 
ley near Norden, California, by National Audubon Society in five sessions, 2 
weeks each (June 17-20, July 1-14, July 15-28, July 29-August 11, August 12-25). 
Campers registering with Sacramento State College may secure 2 units of upper 
division credit in Nat. Sci. 197, $9 per unit. Field trips, nature study, conservation, 
crafts. Enrollment limited to 50 campers per session, 18 years of age or over. Fee 
of $95 for 2 weeks includes board, lodging, tuition, and transportation on field 
trips. For information write Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson, 887 Indian Rock Ave., 
Berkeley 7, California. 115 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 


San Diego, California 
I. N. McCollom, Dean of Summer Sessions 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 18 to July 27—Second Annual WorksHop IN SYMPHONIC BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
(Music 160, 6 units). For school and college band and orchestra conductors. 
Participants will study and conduct scores of repertoire suitable for various levels 
of advancement. Orchestral workshop director, Henry Sopkin of Atlanta; sym- 
phonic band workshop director, P. E. Evenson. For special bulletin and appli- 
cation, address Mr. Evenson at the college. 116 


June 18 to July 27—SumMMeR DeMonstraTION ScHooL. Classes from kindergarten 
through sixth grade, staffed by outstanding teachers exemplifying modern prac- 


tices. 117 


June 18 to July 27—Worksuop 1n KINvERGARTEN Epucation (Ed. 146S, 146B-S, 5 to 7 
units). A center for the study of problems of early childhood education, util- 
izing facilities of the Demonstration School kindergarten. 118 


June 18 to July 27—WorksuHop IN Pupit PERSONNEL Services (Ed. 239, 3 units). Coun- 
seling and guidance workshop financed by the Rosenberg Foundation. Special 
opportunities for exploration in general and specific areas of school guidance 
under exceptional leadership. For a special bulletin, address Clayton Gjerde, 
Director of Guidance Workshop, at the College. 119 


June 18 to August 17—Third Annual THeatre WorksHoP AND SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL 
(Speech Arts 140A-B, 142A-B, 180A-B, 2455S, 2595S, 6-9 weeks, 6-9 units). Two of 
Shakespeare’s plays will be presented through co-operation with San Diego Com- 
munity Theatre in the Globe Theatre at Balboa Park. For special bulletin, address 
Robert Corrigan, Co-ordinator, Theatre Workshop. 120 


June 25 to 29—Seventh Annual Gumpance ConrereNnce (Ed. 156, 1 unit). Designed 
to assist teachers, counselors, administrators, and others to increase their under- 
standing and competence in the field of student personnel. 121 


July 23 to 27—Avupio-Visuat EpucaTion CONFERENCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE WorKSHOP 
(Ed. 171, 1 unit), under direction of James W. Brown, supervisor of Instructional 
Materials Center, University of Washington, and William H. Allen, co-ordinator 
of Audio-Visual Services, San Diego State; in co-operation with Frank M. Wright, 
Frances W. Noel, and George W. Ormsby, representing the State Department of 
Education. 122 
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August 20 to 24—Ninth Annual INstitrute or Wortp Arrairs (Pol. Sci. 168, 1 unit). 
A series of ten lectures by speakers of national and international repute on various 
phases of international affairs, the purpose of which is to provide information 
for a clearer appreciation of the problems faced by the United States in current 
international relations. 123 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 


124 Buchanan St., San Francisco 2, California 
Regular Session: June 25 to August 3, 1951 
Post Session: August 6 to 24, 1951 

James B. Enochs, Director of Summer Sessions 
Fees: $7.50 per semester unit 


June 18 to 29 (Santa Cruz)—TuHe Democratic TRADITION IN AMERICAN THOUGHT 
(Phil. s145, 2 units). Intensive two-week seminar offered by Louis Wasserman, 
at Santa Cruz High School. 124 


June 10 to August 4 (High Sierra)—Campinc ann Ovutpooor Epucation, at Camp 
Sierra in Yuba Pass near Sierra City. Three sessions (June 11-24, 2 units; June 25- 
July 13, July 16-August 4, 3 units each) have been arranged to meet the needs of 
educators, camp leaders, or others who wish to enter the field of organized camp- 
ing. A pilot camp for children will provide opportunity for counseling and 
observation in natural setting. 125 


June 18 to 22—Pre-SUMMER SEssioN CONFERENCE OF Group Processes (Ed. s193.2, 
1 unit). Lectures and discussion on recent development in group dynamics, 
demonstrations, practice. 126 


June 24 to August 6 or 26—SuMMER Tour To JAPAN (6 units—Humanities s190.4, Soc. 
Sci. s190.7) offered in co-operation with American President Lines, under leader- 
ship of Harold Baldwin. Visits to educational, institutional, and political head- 
quarters, as well as cathedrals, shrines, plantations, social institutions, and political 


buildings. 127 
June 25 to August 3—Driver Epucation (2 units, 1 hour daily, $15). Instructor, Rich- 
ard Boyle. 128 


June 25 to August 3—EpucaTtion ror Group Leapersuip * (Ed. s293.2, 3 units). A 
workshop addressed to county school personnel to help them learn how to plan 
with people they are supposed to serve; to curriculum directors, department 
heads, principals and others in charge of instruction and program planning; and 
to committee chairmen in charge of various work and study groups in school and 
community. Leader, Hilda Taba, Director of the Center for Intergroup Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 129 


June 25 to August 3—Epucation ror Human Rerations * (Ed. s293.1, 6 units). Op- 
portunity for each participant to analyze the sociological, psychological, and 
group factors in his community and school situation. 130 


June 25 to August 3—Epucation or ExcepTioNAL CHILpreN. An extensive workshop 
program, including demonstration classes, for those wishing to be teachers or 
administrators in school programs for handicapped children. Clinical facilities 
in speech, hearing, vision, reading, and psychological diagnosis; demonstration 
classes for the handicapped. 131 


* Enrollment by application to Director of Summer Sessions. 
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June 25 to August 3—ELEMENTARY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL will provide opportunities 
for directed observation by summer students. 132 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN CoMMUNICATIONS, designed to encourage aware- 
ness of the integral and reciprocal relationship between language and personality 
growth. For teachers of English in secondary schools and for college teachers 
engaged in or planning to adopt a communications program. 133 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN CuRRICULUM PLANNING FoR EAarty ADOLESCENCE 
(Ed. s133.1, 6 units). Sponsored jointly with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and led by Mrs. Ruth Edmands and Bernard J. Lonsdale of the Division of 
Instruction. Observation in the demonstration school to emphasize experiences in 
the social studies; evaluation of teaching techniques and procedures; analysis and 
preparation of curriculum materials. 134 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN ELEMENTARY EpucaTion (Ed. $133.1, 3 or 4 units). 
To help experienced teachers of children aged 4 to 12 in solving practical prob- 


lems. 135 


June 25 to August 3—Worksuop In EpucaTIoNn oF GIFTED CHILDREN, to study problems 
of gifted children in a public school situation. To be conducted by Elise Martens, 
formerly Chief of the Division of Exceptional Children and Youth, U. S. Office 
of Education. Persons wishing to enroll are requested to apply directly to Leo 
Cain, Director of the Department of Special Education. Enrollment limited to 
30 students. 136 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN Famity Lire Epucation (Ed. 5294.1, 6 units). To 
help teachers explore the role of the school in the improvement and enrichment 
of family life. Emphasis in 1951 will be on consumer problems. 137 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN GuIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND STUDENT PERSON- 
NEL Services * (Ed. s205.3, 3 units). Opportunity for school people to meet and 
confer with leaders in the fields of counseling, guidance, mental hygiene, clinical 
psychology, and sociology. 138 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN SEconDARY EpucatTion (Ed. 5153.1, 6 units). Prac- 
tical experience in curriculum development, with emphasis on reference units, 


new classroom procedures, selection and use of curriculum material. 139 
June 25 to August 3—Writer’s WorksuHop, designed to provide intensive instruction 
and practice in writing; centered on five courses by experts. 140 


June 25 to August 25—Art CENTER AT THE Ponp Farm Worksuops, adjoining Arm- 
strong Redwoods State Park, Guerneville. Intensive training under professional 
artist-craftsmen in pottery, metalwork, weaving, and design. 141 


June to September—Arr Tour To Europe (6 units) to study the Romance civilizations 
of Europe in regard to humanistic development. Mrs. Andreina Becker-Colonna, 
director. 142 


June to September—Seminar Tour To INp1a (9 units). An air tour, with 8 weeks 
spent in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, visiting universities, government assemblies 
and bureaus, and interviewing political and educational leaders. Conducted by 


Alfred Fisk. 143 


July 3 to August 31—European Cruise (6 units), conducted by President J. Paul 
Leonard. Classroom lectures aboard ship. A week in England, a week in Paris, 
two weeks in Italy, with visits to other European cities. 144 


* Enrollment by application to Director of Summer Sessions. 
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| July 9 to 20—ConFERENcE-WorKsHoP ON TENSIONS IN MopeRN ELEMENTARY Epuca- 
: TION (2 units), at Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove. Cosponsored 
with Department of Elementary School Principals of National Education Associa- 
tion. Emphasis on problems in public relations. Admission by application to 


N. E. A. 145 


August 5 to 24—WorksHop IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING (Ed. 5286.1, 3 units). For 
school administrators, business managers, planning architects. Conducted by 


Fred Shipp. 146 


August 6 to 24—C.iinics iN PuysicaL Epucation AND RECREATION. Three clinics 
(August 6-10, 13-17, 20-24, 1 unit each) on the New Campus. For work on prac- 
tical problems in elementary school physical education, in baseball, outdoor edu- 

: cation, aquatics, community recreation, activities for the complete elementary- 

| grade range. 147 


i August 6 to 24—INsTITUTE AND WorksHoP IN INTERNATIONAL ReELations (Int. Rel. 
s190, 3 units). Attention to underlying political, geographic, economic, social, 
and cultural factors which condition international relationships and motivate 
foreign policy. 148 


SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Lone Mountain, San Francisco 
Summer Session: June 23 to August 4, 1951 


June 23 to August 4—Psycuotocicat Use or Tests: A Practicum (Ed. 118, 3 units). 
Administration and interpretation of tests, with emphasis on analysis of difficul- 
ties of pupils; organized to permit teachers to bring retarded children for analysis 
and remedial attention. Laboratory materials for testing achievement in school 
subjects, study habits, reading, personal adjustment, etc. 149 


June 23 to August 4—SociaL StupiEs IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHOoL: A Practicum (Ed. 
138, 3 units). To orient teachers and aid them in implementing a social studies 
syllabus. Lesson plans based on individual needs of the members of the class. 

150 

June 23 to August 4-WorksHop IN Reapinc MEtHopDs FoR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(Ed. 134, 3 units). Presentation and application of the best techniques in read- 
ing, demonstration of methods to increase speed and comprehension, phonetic and 
nonphonetic techniques of word recognition, diagnostic and progress testing, 
vocabulary building, mechanical aids to instruction. 151 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
San Jose, California 
Summer Quarter: June 25 to August 31, 1951 
Six-weeks Session: June 25 to August 3, 1951 
Four-weeks Session: August 6 to 31, 1951 
Raymond M. Mosher, Dean of Summer Quarter 


June 17 to July 7—Fifteenth Annual West Coast Nature Scuoot (3 sessions, 1 week 
each, 2 units per session, $7.50 per unit): 

June 17 to 23, Mendocino Woodlands 

June 24 to 30, Sequoia National Park 

July 1 to 7, Idyllwild (San Jacinto Mountains) 
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Each session is held in a region of general interest to students of nature, where a 
headquarters is established from which field trips start each morning under lead- 
ership of a staff member. Throughout the week the groups rotate in such a man- 
ner that each student takes one day’s trip with each staff member, gaining 
familiarity with the geology and physiography of the region, its trees and shrubs, 
wild flowers, birds, mammals, reptiles, and insects. The ten staff members are 
present or former members of San Jose State College faculty. For leaflet of de- 
tailed information on expense and reservations, address Gertrude Witherspoon 
Cavins, San Jose State College. 151-W 


June 25 to August 3—Aquatics ProcraM. A series of special courses offered by 
Women’s Physical Education Department, of value to teachers, to leaders in 
summer camps, and for improvement of personal skills. Swimming, diving, small 
craft, certificate courses in lifesaving and water safety. 152 


June 25 to August 3—DeMonstTRATION ScHooL (ELEMENTARY), kindergarten through 
grade 8. Demonstration of good current practice; special features: speech im- 
provement, remedial reading clinic for mentally handicapped, kindergarten- 
primary workshop. For further information, and for enrollment of pupils, address 
Katharine H. Hall, Director. 153 


June 25 to August 3—DeMonstTRATION ScHooL (SECONDARY), at James Lick High 
School. Opportunity for observation and participation in classes in English, 
mathematics, natural science, and social sciences. Applications may be addressed 
to Wm. O. Woodworth, Principal, James Lick High School, Alum Rock Avenue 
and White Road, San Jose 27. 154 


June 25 to August 3—Driver Epucation (Ed. 232s, 3 quarter units, $15). Six weeks, 
1 hour and 50 minutes daily, to qualify secondary school teachers as instructors 
in driver education. Instructor, Rufus Tucker. 155 


June 25 to August 3—KINpDERGARTEN Primary Worksuop (6 or 9 quarter units). For 
teachers interested in the newer principles and techniques; orientation for begin- 
ners, refresher for experienced teachers. Program organization, story-telling, 
language arts, reading, nature study, arts and crafts, music and rhythms, mental 
hygiene, health and physical education. Daily observation in the Demonstration 
Elementary School. 156 


June 25 to August 3—Opsservation (Ed. 240s, 240BS, 3 or 6 quarter units) and Par- 
TICIPATION (Ed. 241S, 6 or 9 units) permit experienced teachers or beginners to 
spend 1 to 3 hours daily in the Demonstration Elementary School, supplemented 
by appropriate workshops and conferences. 157 


June 25 to August 3—RemepraL Reaping Criinic will be conducted as part of the pro- 
gram for education of the mentally handicapped child. Students will have actual 
experience in teaching a handicapped child under supervision. Open to students 
enrolled in Remedial Reading. 158 


June 25 to August 3—SuMMeER DraMa ProcraM (Speech 90S, 190S, 3 or 6 units) pro- 
vides participation in production of four modern comedies by the Summer School 
of the Theatre, in arena style in open court, as well as special emphasis on drama 
activity with children. 159 


June 25 to August 3—TRaINING For ScHoot LipraRIANs. Six courses each summer, 
three basic (Reference, Cataloging, School Library), and three others rotated 
in such a manner as to enable students to complete the year course in four con- 
secutive summers. For further details address Department of Librarianship. 


160 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Stanford, California 
Summer Quarter: June 21 to September 1, 1951 


June 18 to 20—Third Stanrorp CoNnFERENCE ON LATIN AMerica. Theme: “Technical 
Co-operation with Latin America,” with emphasis on food and agriculture, sani- 
tation, technical education, mineral resources, fuel and power, transportation, 
and industrial research. For further information write to Hispanic America 
Studies, Room 241. 161 


June 21 to July 21—Inpiviwvat ProsieMs AND Basic REsEARCH IN ScHOOL PLANT PLAN- 
NING (Ed. 425r, 4 or 8 weeks, 2 to 8 quarter units). Instructors, James D. Mac- 
Connell and William R. Odell, with 4 visiting lecturers. 162 


June 21 to July 21—INtropuctory Guiwance WorksHop (Ed. 239, 8 quarter units). 
Comprehensive review of recent developments in educational psychology, occu- 
pational trends; discussion, individual consultation. Six hours daily. Open to coun- 
selors, administrators, and teachers experienced in guidance work. Applications 
to be submitted to H. B. McDaniel, School of Education. Enrollment limited 
to 35. 163 


June 21 to July 21—Worksuop tn ELEMENTARY ScIENCE Epucation (Ed. 393, 8 quarter 
units). For experienced teachers and supervisors on the elementary level; prob- 
lems of curriculum and instruction in science education from kindergarten to 
8th grade. Enrollment limited to 30. Strong science background not required. 


164 


June 21 to July 20, and July 23 to August 18—Hispanic American Institute. Special 
courses dealing with Spain and Hispanic America; special features such as exhibi- 
tions, concerts, lectures, and theatrical performances. Commemoration of the 
fourth centennial of the founding of the University of San Marcos, Peru. 165 


June 21 to August 18—Stanrorp-NBC Ninto Summer Rapio-TELEvIsioN INSTITUTE 
for advanced training of talent in radio broadcasting and telecasting and for 
training in utilization of radio as an educational medium. For special bulletin, 
address the Executive Head, Department of Speech and Drama. 166 


June 25 to July 20—Worksnop tn Puysicat Epucation for experienced teachers, both 
men and women, to work on problems in curriculum and administration, to study 
the anatomical and physiological bases of physical education activities, to select 
2 or 3 courses in teaching progression for review of skills and study of methods 
of presentation. For information address Director, Physical Education for 
Women. 167 


July 16 to 18—STANForD CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Opportunity for 
teachers of English in secondary schools to work with English Department mem- 
bers who are specialists in teaching literature and creative writing. For further 
information, address Executive Head, Department of English. 168 


July 16 to 20—CoNFERENCE ON FUNCTIONS AND ProGRAMS OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Under leadership of Harry A. Fosdick. Consideration of ideal relationships of 
teachers’ associations, state and local, with school administrators and boards of 
education. No credit. 169 


July 23 to 27—CoNFERENCE ON SCHOOL PLANT PLANNING (no credit), for those inter- 
ested in Ed. 425r (see no. 162) who have only one week to attend. 170 
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July 23 to August 18—Apvancep GuipaNce Worksuop (Ed. 339, 8 quarter units). 
Opportunity for those with extensive experience in guidance or psychology to 
extend technical skills, analyze current problems, and plan new activities. Exten- 
sive study of guidance practices, and evaluative research. Enrollment limited to 
35. Apply to H. B. McDaniel, School of Education. 171 


August 3 and 4—CoNFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF AMERICAN History, sponsored by the 
Institute of American History and open to teachers of American history in 
the secondary schools, junior colleges, colleges, and universities of California. 
All members will participate in discussions. For further information address the 
Executive Head, Department of History. 172 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
First Session: June 18 to July 28, 1951 
Second Session: July 30 to September 8, 1951 


June 18 to 29—Heattu Aspects or SurvivaL (X301, 2 units, $25). Survey of entire 
field of public health, open to teachers of personal and public health courses in 
colleges and junior colleges. 173 


June 18 to July 6—WorksHor on CounsELING IN Nursine (X 417, 3 units, $27). Open 
to registered nurses; introduction to principles, techniques, and services of coun- 
seling programs. 174 


June 18 to July 23—DEMoNsTRATION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, at Whittier-University Ele- 
mentary School. Daily demonstrations of modern elementary school learning 
situations, kindergarten and grades 1 to 6, with emphasis on newer practices. 
Open to summer session students, especially those enrolled in courses in elemen- 
tary education. Children’s fee is $15 for 6 weeks, enrollment limited to 30 in each 


class. 175 


June 18 to August 17—INstiTUTE IN EMERGENCY ELEMENTARY TEACHER EpUCATION 
(X100, X300, 4 units each, $72). Intensive instruction to train teachers urgently 
needed to meet the shortages in California schools. Applicants must have had 3 
years of college work. ree 176 


June 25 to July 13—WorksuHop For SciENcE TEACHERS (X360, 3 units, $27). To aid 
teachers in improving methods and materials of science instruction. Philip G. 
Johnson, Specialist for Science, U. S. Office of Education, in charge. 177 


June 27 to August 17—DEMoNsTRATION SECONDARY SCHOOL, 14th annual Summer High 
School, conducted at Oakland Technical High School. University preparation, 
makeup, and review for high school students; arts and crafts and music, grades 
9 to 12. Applications for pupil enrollment should be addressed to Robert E. 
Brownlee, 202 Building T-2, University of California, Berkeley 4. Classes open 
daily for observation and for supervised teaching. 178 


June 27 to 29—Work-ConFERENCE ON STATE-LocaL Co-OPERATION IN IMpRoviNG Epvu- 
caTION. Planned in co-operation with the National Council of State School Offi- 
cers, particularly for representatives of local school districts, state departments of 
education, institutions of higher learning, professional educational organizations. 


Fee $5. 179 


July 2 to 6—CoNFERENCE AND WorkKsHoP FOR EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES (X368, 1 unit, 
$15). Presented in co-operation with the National Association of School Secre- 
taries. Theme: Professional growth. 180 
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July 30 to August 10—TecunicaL Epucation Worksuop (2 units), sponsored by Cali- 
fornia State Junior College Association, State Department of Education, and 
University of California. Problems, organization, curriculum, physical facilities, 
and evaluation of technical education, relationship of technical education to gen- 
eral education, to trade training, and to pre-engineering. Criteria for selection and 
inservice training of technical instructors. Enrollment limited. Fee, $9 per unit. 


181 
July 30 to August 10—Generat Sarety Epucation Worksuop (2 units, $18). 182 


August 13 to 24—Driver Epucation Worksuop (2 units, $18). 183 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 


July 9 to August 18—SuUMMER SEssION FOR TEACHERS OF AGricuLTuRE. A 5-weeks 
program of courses to provide advanced professional and technical training for 
teachers of vocational and terminal courses in agriculture, scheduled to avoid 
conflicts with State Fair and regional or county fairs. For detailed information 
address S. S. Sutherland, Chairman, Division of Education, Davis, California. 


184 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 
Eight-weeks Session: June 18 to August 11, 1951 


May 21 to 25—Driver EpucaTion, SEMINAR FOR COLLEGE INstructors (1 week, 8 hours 
daily, 1 unit, $12). Instructor, Amos Neyhart. Seminar Director, Ernest G. 
Toland. Sponsored by the University in co-operation with State Department of 
Education, American Automobile Association, and Automobile Club of South- 


ern California. 185 
June 18 to July 13—Driver Epucation (4 weeks, 8 hours per week, $15). Instructor, 
Marshall Crawshaw. 186 


June 18 to July 13 (first 4 weeks)—PracticuM IN Earty CuitpHoop Epucation (Ed. 
127P, 4 units, $32). Education of children in nursery, kindergarten, grades 1 
and 2. Study groups, workshops, trips, discussion, and observation of children in 
schools. For classroom teachers, supervisors, principals. Enrollment limited. 

187 

June 18 to July 13 (first 4 weeks)—Practicum 1n Later CuitpHoop Epucation (Ed. 
132P, 4 units, $32). Growth and development in later childhood, with implica- 
tions for the educational program; instructional methods, materials, parent- 
teacher conferences, utilization of community resources, and evaluation, based 
on observation of grades 3 to 6 in the University Elementary School. Leader, 
Helen Heffernan, Assistant Chief, Division of Education, State Department of 
Education. 188 


June 18 to July 13—Tue Teacuine or Driver EpucaTion AND Driver TRAINING (Ed. 
380, 2 units, $32). To be taken with Ed. 381. 189 


June 18 to July 13—Tue Teacuine or Pustic SaFety AND ACCIDENT PreEvENTION (Ed. 
381, 2 units, $32). 190 


June 18 to July 13—Worxsnop 1n SEconpARY CurricuLum (Ed. 174W, 4 units, $32). 
For experienced teachers who desire to develop materials, methods, teaching 
units, and courses of study. Emphasis on providing experiences for slow learners. 


191 
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June 18 to July 27—SumMer Motion Picture WorksHop (Theater Arts 179C-D-E, 
6 units, $48). Intensive practice in the production of motion pictures. 192 


June 18 to July 27—SumMer Rapio Worksuop (Theater Arts 129C-D-E, 6 units, $48). 
A creative laboratory course in broadcasting, involving the preparation of pro- 
grams for actual production and transmission at a local radio station. 193 


June 18 to July 27—SumMMerR TuHeater WorksHop (Theater Arts 159C-D-E, 6 units, 
$48). Practice in and observation of the complete operation of a summer theater 
on a semi-professional level. 194 


June 18 to August 10—WorksnHop 1n Epucationat Rapio (Theater Arts $123, 3 units, 
$64). Script and production problems of school broadcasting; the use of radio 
in the classroom to stimulate student creative self-expression; transcription dem- 
onstrations and production practice under studio. conditions. 195 


June 18 to August 10—WorksHop IN THE ELEMENTARY CurricuLuM (Ed. 139W, 2-4 
units, $64). For experienced teachers interested in curriculum problems in teach- 
ing of reading, language, spelling, writing, and arithmetic in modern elementary 
schools. 196 


July 16 to August 10 (last 4 weeks)—PracticuM IN ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (4 units, $32). Problems of organization and super- 
vision for supervisors and directors of instruction, elementary school principals, 
and teachers interested in supervisory and administrative service. Emphasis on 
programs of supervision based on appraisal of instruction. Enrollment limited to 
125, admission in order of enrollment. Two weeks of daily observation in the 
Demonstration School. 197 


July 16 to 27—TecunicaL Epucation WorksuHop (2 units), sponsored by California 
State Junior College Association, State Department of Education, and Uni- 
versity of California. Problems, organization, curriculum, physical facilities, and 
evaluation of technical education; relationship to general education, to trade 
training, and to pre-engineering; criteria for selection and inservice training of 
technical instructors. Enrollment limited. Fee, $9 per unit. 198 


July 25, 26, 27, 23—Seventh Annual Cuitpren’s THEATER CONFERENCE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATER ASSOCIATION, sponsored by Theater Arts Department 
and University Extension Department of Conferences and Special Activities (to 
be followed by intensive 3-day workshop). 199 


July 30, 31, August 1—WorksHop IN CHILDREN’s THEATER Arts. Creative drama ac- 
tivity; playwriting for children’s theater; technical practice; radio production for 
children; psychological aspects of children’s theater in mass communication media 
of motion picture and television. Information concerning fees, special sessions and 
registration will be furnished by Jack Morrison, Theater Arts Department. 200 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


Summer Session: June 18 to August 10, 1951 
|. A. Mather, Chairman, Department of Education 


June 25 to August 3—DEMonsTRATION ScHOOL, open for observation by students in 
courses in early childhood and elementary school education. Enrollment of chil- 
dren is necessarily limited. Fees for kindergarten, grades 1 and 2, $25; grades 3 
to 6, $20. A RemepiaL Room for children of normal intelligence with disabilities 
in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and speech will be a part of the Demonstration 
School. Enrollment in this classis limited to 13 children of ages 8 to 12; fee, $40. 


201 
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July 30 to August 11—Nineteenth Annual Institute or NaTurE Stupy AND CoNSERVA- 
TION, conducted in co-operation with the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden. Courses in Western Trees, Native 
Birds, Seashore Life, Elementary Science Methods, and Conservation of Natural 
Resources. Fee, $27; 2 units of upper division credit to holders of a bachelor’s 
degree or a teacher’s credential. Estimated cost of living for 2 weeks: $50-$60. 
Leisure time for attendance at the traditional Santa Barbara Fiesta, August 8 to 11. 


202 
August 13 to 24—Driver Epucation (2 units, 2 weeks, 3% hours daily). Instructor, 
Arthur McArthur. 203 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


Redlands, California 

First Summer Session: June 25 to July 27, 1951 
Second Summer Session: July 30 to August 31, 1951 
Fees: $14 per semester unit; registration $5 

Vernon O. Tolle, Director of Summer Sessions 


June 25 to July 6—Worksuop 1n Lire ApyustMentT Epucation (Ed. 179, 2 units). Two 
weeks of intensive work for secondary teachers who are attempting to meet the 
imperative needs of youth through a “life adjustment” approach. Conducted by 
Stanley L. Combs with four visiting experts. 204 


June 25 to July 27—CurricutuM anp Metuops oF TEAcHING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CuiLpren (Ed. 194, 2 units). Conducted by Elsie Gibbs, with assistance of teachers 
and other specialists experienced in work with slow-learning children. 205 


June 25 to July 27—Epucation oF SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN (Ed. 195, 2 units). Op- 
portunities for administrators, supervisors, teachers, and community leaders to 
learn to understand the social and cultural life of Mexican-Americans. Emphasis 
on language and instructional aspects and the importance of improved health 


education. Conducted by Mrs. Marie Hughes. 206 
June 25 to July 27—OsservaTiON IN THE DEMONSTRATION ScHooL (Ed. 140, 2 units). 
Taught at Franklin Elementary School. Prerequisite Ed. 136. 207 


June 25 to July 27—Narcotic Epucation (Ed. 146, 2 units). The nature of beverage 
alcohol and its physical, psychological, social, and economic effects on the human 
organism; preparation of a course of study as a guide in teaching this subject 


matter. 298 


June 25 to August 31—INTERcULTURAL Epucation (Ed. 196, 4 units). First session, June 
25 to July 27; second session, WorksHop, August 20 to 31. Consideration of the 
problems of a multicultural society and the causes ‘of intergroup tensions; socio- 
metric tests, reaction stories, role playing, and the use of literature to build under- 
standing. 209 


July 9 to 20—Current Trenps IN Epucation (Ed. 243, 2 units). A forum workshop 
(2 weeks). Addresses by ten speakers with panel discussions by workshop mem- 
bers. Speakers will include President Armacost and Dr. Tolle of the University 
of Redlands, Roy E. Simpson, Lloyd N. Morrisett, Mrs. Helen Rachford, C. C. 

_ Trillingham, Eugene Mueller, Mrs. Afton Nance, Donald E. Kitch, and Lionel 
DeSilva. 210 

July 9 to August 17—TuHe TEACHING oF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHooL (Ed. 138, 

2 to 6 units). Two sessions, July 9 to 28, July 30 to August 17. Taught at Franklin 

Elementary School. 211 
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July 12-13—CoNFERENCE FOR ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS, AND SCHOOL Boarp MEmM- 
BERS. Fourth annual two-day conference, sponsored in co-operation with Section 
2 of the California Association of School Administrators. Walter D. Cocking of 
School Executive magazine will be the featured speaker. Address inquiries to 
Frank E. Bishop. 212 


July 30 to August 10—Avupio-VisuaL Epucation Worksuop (Ed. 189, 2 units). Theory, 
demonstration, and practice in the use of audio-visual aids; consideration of 
sources of equipment, materials, and essential information. Open only to class- 


room teachers. Address inquiries to Fred J. Sales. 213 
July 30 to August 10—Driver Epucation (Ed. 144, 2 units, $33). Instruction by Leo F. 
Fuchs, 2 weeks, 4 hours daily. 214 
August 6 to 10—Aupio-VisuaL WorksHop For More EFrectivE CuHristIAN TEACHING. 
No credit. 215 


August 13 to 24—ScHoot Luncu WorksnHop “A” (no credit), for school lunch man- 
agers and personnel; food preparation and service, menu planning, purchasing, 
sanitation, selection and use of equipment, and fundamentals of nutrition. Fee, $5. 
Write for information from V. O. Tolle, Director of Summer Sessions, before 
August 1. 216 


August 13 to 24—ScHoot LuNcH MANAGEMENT (Workshop “B”) (Ed. 197, 2 units), for 
superintendents, school business managers, principals, supervisors, and teachers. 
Problems and techniques of school lunch program administration; correlation 
of nutrition education with school lunch program; visual aids; field trips. 217 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


36th Street and University Avenue, Los Angeles 7 

Regular Session: June 25 to August 3, 1951 

Post Session: August 6 to 31, 1951 

John D. Cooke, Director of the Summer Session 

Tuition: $16 per semester unit ($14 for teachers and ministers in 
active service) 


June 25 to July 7—InstiITUTE ON TRENDS IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL 
WE Fare (SW 573, 2 units, $32). Current problems such as impact of defense 
mobilization on social welfare planning, implication of social science research for 
community organization, securing financial support for community services. 
Limited to persons carrying responsibility for professional leadership in com- 
munity organization. Applications to Dean, School of Social Work, by June 1. 

218 

June 25 to August 3—ComMMunicaTION WorksHoP: THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH CoM- 
POSITION (3 units). Examination of aims of first-year college English courses 
of traditional and broader communication programs; organization, administra- 
tion, and teaching of the course. Classroom demonstrations will illustrate the com- 
munications procedure. In charge of Harold E. Briggs and Harold B. Allen, 
University of Minnesota. 219 


June 25 to August 3—CoNFERENCE Laboratory IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION (Ed. 
Ad 717abc, 2 to 6 units). Three sections of 2 weeks each: Administrative Prob- 
lems of the Educational Program; Administrative Functions of the School Ad- 
ministrator; Problems of Finance, Business Administration, and the Physical 


Plant. 220 
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June 25 to August 3—DEMonsTRATION ELEMENTARY ScHooL (Ed. El 431, 2 units), for 
observation of newer practices and evaluation of the setting of the program and 
the activity of pupils and teacher in a typical modern elementary school. Teach- 
ing experience is a prerequisite for admission. 221 


June 25 to August 3—SymMpostuM AND WorksuHopP IN Pustic ScHooL SPEECH CorREC- 
TION (Speech 461, 3 units). Films, recordings, clinical and classroom demonstra- 
tions and projects. Faculty includes Conrad Wedberg as chairman and ten visit- 
ing lecturers. 222 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHops aT IpyLLWiLp ScHoot or Music anp Arts, Summer 
Camp (2 units each). See Idyllwild School of Music and Arts, page 201. 


June 25 to August 3—WorksuHop tn Aputt Epucation (Ed. Se 496, 2 units). Co-opera- 
: tive study of problems in adult education. Enrollment limited to graduate students 
engaged in this field. 223 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop tn GeocrapHy (Geog. 480, 3 units). Basic geo- 
graphic concepts, objectives of geographic study, teaching of geography in the 
lower grades, integration of geography in the social studies. 224 


June 25 to August 3—WorksnHop in Guipance (Ed. Gu 645, 2-3 units). Problems in 
counseling and guidance, group conferences, individual and group projects, labo- 
ratory and field experience. For experienced graduate students. Enrollment by 
formal application, limited to 30. 225 


June 25 to August 3, August 6 to 31—WorksHop IN INpustRIAL Arts TEACHING AIDS 
(Ed. IA 447, 2 units each session). Construction of effective teaching aids, such 
as student management systems, roll call and student responsibility devices, 
models, charts, and demonstration materials. Teaching experience is prerequisite 
to enrollment. 226 


June 25 to August 3—WorksnHop IN INTERCULTURAL Epucation (Ed. HP 607, 6 units). 
Problems, objectives, materials, methods, and programs in interracial and inter- 
| cultural education for school personnel, social and group workers, and other 

community leaders. Emphasis on school-community relations. Enrollment limited 
to graduate students. Faculty will include Jane Hood, Tanner Duckrey, William 
Jack Stone, and Sybil Richardson. 227 


June 25 to August 3—WorksHop IN ScIENCE FoR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS (Ed. El 517), 
featuring preparation of scientific materials for use in classrooms, new develop- 
ments in teaching science. Instructor, B. Frank Gillette, Stanford University. 

228 

June 25 to August 3—WorkKsHop For TEACHERS OF SCIENCE IN HicH SCHOOLS AND 
Junior Cotieces (Ed. Se 522). Conducted by Fletcher Watson, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 229 

July 13—ApMINISTRATION-SUPERVISION CONFERENCE, Osman R. Hull, presiding. Ad- 
dresses and discussion: 9:30, Harry M. Howell, “Interpretation of 1951 California 
School Legislation,” 10:45, C. C. Trillingham, “The Threat of the Status Quo to 
Education.” Luncheon, 12:00, Charles Webster, “Confiicting and Variable Legal 
Opinion for California Schools.” Open to all school administrators and other 
educators without charge. Luncheon reservations, E. H. LaFranchi. 230 


July 20—ApMINISTRATION-SUPERVISION CONFERENCE, John A. Sexson, presiding. 9:30, 
A. S. Barr, “The Future of Supervision.” 10:45, D. E. Lindman, “The Effect of 
Recent Federal Legislation and Activities on Education.” Luncheon, 12:00, 

John L. Lounsberry, “Secondary Education in a Mobilized Society.” 230 
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July 27—ApMINIsTRATION-SUPERVISION CONFERENCE, Edward H. LaFranchi, presiding. 
9:30, John C. Whinnery, “The Road Back to Local Control in Education.” 10:45, 
Henry T. Toy, “The Purposes and Work of the National Citizens Commission 
for Public Schools.” Luncheon, 12:00, Henry Gunn, “The Unification of Pro- 
fessional Educational Organizations in California.” 230 


July 25 to September 3—Driver Epucation (2 units, $32). Instruction by Ernest G. 
Toland, 6 weeks, 2 hrs. 25 min. twice a week. 231 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 


Whittier, California 

First summer session: June 18 to July 27, 1951 
Second summer session: July 30 to August 24, 1951 
Paul S. Smith, Director of the Summer Sessions 


June 18 to July 27—Speecu ann Hearne Crirnic. Approximately 50 children and 
adults will be enrolled to receive clinical assistance in correction of speech and 
hearing defects. Advanced and beginning student-clinicians will have the oppor- 
tunity to do actual corrective work under supervision. 232 


June 18 to July 27—SumMMeER DEMONSTRATION KINDERGARTEN, operated in Broadoaks 
School on Whittier campus. Veola M. Wrinkle, demonstration teacher. Jane B. 
Stryker, of the University of California, will teach courses in “Kindergarten and 
Curriculum and Methods,” and “Home, School, and the Child.” 233 


June 30 to July 7—Seventeenth INstiTuTE oF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (2 units), under 
the auspices of the American Friends Service Committee. Authorities from this 
country as well as from abroad will participate. 234 


July 30 to August 10—Driver Epucation (2 units, 2 weeks, 4 hours daily, $27). 235 


July 30 to August 10—WorksHop IN THE METHODS OF ELEMENTARY ScHOOL ArT (2 
units). Under the direction of Evadna Kraus Perry, Consultant in Art Educa- 
tion, Orange County. 236 


July 9 to 20—Worksnop 1n Home Economics (2 units). Edna E. Mundt, Assistant 
Professor of Home Economics Education at Iowa State College, will direct this 
workshop on the new trends in the homemaking curriculum at the secondary 


level. 237 


August 13 to 24—WorksHop in ReapinG (2 units). Developmental and remedial 
reading procedures for teachers at each level of the elementary school, under 
direction of Paul A. Witty of Northwestern University. 238 


SUBJECT INDEX TO SUMMER SESSION FEATURES, 1951 


(NOTE: The numbers appearing in this index are the serial numbers of entries 
printed in right margin) 


Administration, 17, 22, 23, 24, 34, 49, 53, Audio-visual-radio education, 61, 122, 


60, 169, 179, 180, 197, 210, 212, 220, 230 166, 192, 193, 195, 213, 215 (See also 
Adult education, 223 Theater arts) 
Agricultural education, 3, 4, 184 Audubon Camp of California, 115 
Art education, 1, 68, 86, 102, 236 Camping and outdoor education, 18, 115, 
Arts and crafts, 2, 27, 106, 141 125, 151-W 


Athletic coaching, 5, 108 Civil defense, 87, 91, 173 
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Clinical programs, 32, 33, 41, 45, 46, 80, 
158, 232 

Communication 29, 103, 133, 219 

Conferences, miscellaneous, 4, 20, 22, 29, 
30, 34, 49, 98, 121, 122, 126, 161, 168, 
169 170, 172, 179, 180, 199, 212, 230 

Conservation and nature study 109, 113, 
115, 151-W, 202 

“Conversion” programs (to enable hold- 
ers of the general secondary credential 
to qualify for the general elementary 
credential)—for information address 
Fresno, Humboldt, Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, or San Diego state colleges, or 
College of Pacific, Immaculate Heart, 
Mills, or Whittier 

Counseling and guidance, 13, 14, 39, 56, 
119, 121, 138, 163, 171, 174, 204, 225 

Curriculum, 48; elementary, 73, 88, 134, 
196; secondary, 74, 191 

Dancing, folk, etc., 51, 70, 93, 99 

Demonstration schools, kindergarten- 
primary, 38, 117, 153, 175, 201, 233, 
elementary, 38, 117, 132, 153, 157, 175, 
201, 207, 221; secondary 154, 178 

Driver education, 11, 50, 59, 79, 81, 104, 
114, 128, 155, 183, 185, 186, 189, 203, 
214, 231, 235 

Elementary education, 8, 55, 60, 65, 135, 
145, 188, 197, 206; early childhood, 96, 
187; kindergarten-primary, 66, 95, 118, 
156 (See also Curriculum, Demon- 
stration schools, Emergency, Music, 
Physical education, Remedial work, 
Science, Social Studies, Supervision) 

Exceptional children, education of (See 
Special education) 

Family life education, 82, 137, 204 

Field work, in summer camps, etc., 19, 
35, 67-72, 107, 109, 113, 115, 141, 
151-W, 202 

Folk dancing (See Dancing) 

Folklore, 12, 67, 70 

Geography, 224 

Gifted children, education of, 136 

Group processes and leadership, 26, 126, 
129 

Guidance (See Counseling and Guid- 
ance) 

Hard of hearing, education of, 57, 232 

Health, 58, 87, 91, 94, 173, 208 (See also 
Physical education) 

History, 172 

Home economics, 237 (See also School 
lunch) 

Industrial arts, 62, 226 (See also Trade 
and industrial education) 
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Institutes, miscellaneous, 27, 28, 35, 83, 
113, 123, 165, 166, 176, 202, 234 

Kindergarten-primary education, 66, 95, 
118, 156 (See also Elementary educa- 
tion) 

Intercultural education, 161, 165, 206, 
209, 227 

Language arts, 84, 103, 133, 140, 168, 219 

Librarianship, 160 

Mentally handicapped, education of, 32, 
46, 76, 205 

Music, 28; band, 21, 43, 64; chorus, 43, 
69; folk-music, 70; music education, 
72, 78, 89; orchestra, 35, 43, 71; 
therapy, 42 

Philosophy, 35, 124 

Physical education and recreation, 5, 6, 
7, 10, 94, 147, 152, 167 

Psychology, 31, 33, 44, 94, 149 (See also 
Counseling) 

Reading, 16, 29, 41, 80, 151, 158, 201, 238 

Registrars, workshop for, 53 

Remedial work, 41, 80, 151, 158, 201, 238 

Safety education, 105, 111, 152, 182, 190 
(See also Driver education) 

School-community relations, 15, 24, 92, 
130, 218 

School librarian, training for, 160 

School lunch operation, 216, 217 

School plant planning, 62, 146, 162, 170; 
shop planning, 62 

Science education, 19, 85, 98, 109, 113, 
115, 151-W, 177, 202; elementary, 85, 
107, 164, 211, 228; secondary, 229 

Secondary education, 139, 191; curricu- 
lum, 48, 74, 191; music, 21, 71, 72; 
physical education, 7; science, 229 

Social studies, elementary, 150 

Special education, 32, 46, 57, 76, 131, 205 

Speech arts (See Communication, Lan- 
guage arts, Theatre arts) 

Speech correction, 45, 57, 222, 232 

Summer tours: Alaska, 37, 52; Califor- 
nia, 109, 113; Europe, 9, 47, 143, 144; 
India, 142; Japan, 127; Mexico, 63 

Supervision, 6, 112, 197, 212, 230 

Television, 166, 200 

Theater arts, 2, 36, 97, 110, 120, 159, 166, 
192, 193, 194, 195, 199, 200 

Trade and industrial education, 54, 181, 
198 

Travel (See Summer tours) 


West Coast Nature School, 151-W 
World affairs, 25, 77, 83, 123, 148, 234 
Youth problems, 30, 40 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Advisory Council for a Department of Vocational Agriculture. Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 243. Agricultural Series No. 60. Washington 25: Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1951. Pp. iv + 28. $0.15.* 


Brinton, Howarp Haines. Quaker Education in Theory and Practice. Pamphlet 
No. 9. Wallingford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hill, 1949. Pp. viii + 114 (revised edi- 
tion). $1.00. 

Building America’s Might. Report to the President by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. Washington 25: Office of Defense Mobilization, Charles E. Wilson, 
Director, April 1, 1951. Pp. iv + 44. 


The Child with Cerebral Palsy. Children’s Bureau Folder No. 34. Washington 25: 
Federal Security Agency, 1950. Pp. ii + 14. $0.10.* 


Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses. A Progress Report by the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education. Washington 25: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 1951. Pp. ii + 22. $0.15.* 


Conservation Education in American Schools. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. Washington: Published by the Associa- 
tion, 1951. Pp. 528. $4. 


Counseling Foreign Students. Prepared by the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work, American Council on Education. Studies, Series VI: Student Personnel 
Work, No. 15, Vol. XIV. Washington 6: American Council on Education, 1950. 
Pp. viii + 54. $0.75. 

Educational Progress in Japan and the Ryukyus. A Report of a Conference of Major 
American Nongovernmental Agencies, sponsored by the Commission on the Occu- 
pied Areas with the co-operation of the Department of the Army. Edited by H. E. 
Snyder and M. S. Austin. Washington 6: American Council on Education [1950]. 
Pp. iv + 52. $0.50. 


Fietps, Morey R., and Apcerton, Avis R. Teacher’s Guide for Health Education. 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Remsen Press (26 Court St.), 1949. Pp. viii + 544. 


Future Unlimited. A Play by Deborah Newman for Your School Savings Program, 
Grades 6 to 9. Washington 25: Education Section, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department [1951].** Pp. 12. 


Helping Young Children to Work Independently. Prepared by Mary Bressler and 
Lilian Moore, under supervision of May Lazar and J. Wayne Wrightstone. Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y.: Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Education of the City of 
New York, May, 1950. Pp. 32. 


Howucsueap, Aucust B. Elmtown’s Youth: The Impact of Social Classes on 
Adolescents. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. Pp. xii + 480. 


* For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


25,40.'C. 
ee Regional offices of the Savings Bonds Division in California are located at 821 Market St., 


San Francisco 3, and 117 West Ninth St., Los Angeles 15. 
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Issues in Education. The Result of a Conference of Representatives of the Constit- 
uent Member Organizations of the American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., January 27-28, 1950. Edited by F. J. Brown. American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I: Reports of. Committees and Conferences, No. 43, Vol. XIV. 
Washington 6: American Council on Education, 1950. Pp. vi + 32. $0.30. 

It Was No Accident. Annual Report, 1949-50, San Diego City Schools. San Diego 1: 
San Diego Unified School District (825 Union St.), December 31, 1950. Pp. 40. 


Jacossen, Sysir V. Make Friends with Books. A Collection of Book-Week and 
Year-Round Articles for Teachers, Librarians, Booksellers, Authors, Parents, Young 
Readers. New York: The Children’s Book Council, 1949. Pp. 125. 


Kinper, JaMEs S. Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques. New York: American 
Book Company, 1950. Pp. vi + 624. $4.75. 

Lepuiz, JoHN A., and Rozeum, Rate D. Handbook of Y. M. C. A. Camp Adminis- 
tration: A Manual of Practical Use for Camp Directors and Supervisors. New York: 
Association Press, 1949. Pp. 240. $4.50. 


Mortan, Rosert L. IJntergovernmental Relations in Education. Intergovernmental 
Relations in the United States, Research Monograph No. 3. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press [1950]. Pp. xii + 220. 


Rasey, Mariel. This ls Teaching. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xii + 218. $3. 


School and Community Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education. Oneonta, 
N. Y.: American Association of Teachers Colleges (C. W. Hunt, Sec’y., State 
Teachers College), 1948. Pp. 340. $2.50. 


School Plant and Equipment. Review of Educational Research, Vol. XXI, No. 1, 
February, 1951. Washington 6: American Educational Research Association, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1951. Pp. 1-70. $1.50. 


School Plant Maintenance. Washington 6: American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1951. Pp. 24. 
$0.25. 

STEINHAUS, ARTHUR H, and GRUNDERMAN, FLoreNcE M. Tobacco and Health: Some 
Facts about Smoking. Published by courtesy of Mrs. Clarence Gasque as a Hand- 
book for the Teachers of California for the Instruction of the Youth of the State, 
1950. New York: Association Press (347 Madison Ave.), 1948. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Tueman, Viota. A Good School Day. Parent Teacher Series, edited by Ruth Cun- 
ningham. Illustrated by Ruth Allcott. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950. Pp. iv + 60. $0.60. 

Warters, JANE. Achieving Maturity. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 
Pp. xii + 350. $3. 

Wetts, Cuartes A. The Value of an Oral Reading Test for Diagnosis of the Read- 
ing Difficulties of College Freshmen of Low Academic Performance. Psychological 
Monographs, General and Applied, Vol. LXIV, No. 2, Whole No. 308. Washington: 
American Psychological Association, 1950. Pp. 36. $1.00. 

Witton, Georce. How to Overcome Stuttering: A Guide Speech Control in Con- 
versation and Public Speaking. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xvi + 168. 
$2.50. 
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